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TEX YEARS AGO. 

In youth thou well dear as the morn to niiy sight* 

With thy red-dimpled cheek and thy tresses so bright j 
Thy beautiful eye, that so truly express’d 
Emotions thy rosy lips ne’er had confess’d ; 

Like music thy dulcet tones fell on mine car,- 
My breast fill’d with joy thy glad laughter to hear; 

So quietly gleeful, so free from all guile, 

Mirth lived in thy presence and dwelt in thy smile. 

(Entre nous) we were single then, darling, you know; 

And then, love, remember, ’twas ten years ago! 

I’ll own that I’ve roam’d like a bee to each flower 
Tlidt bloom’d iii ray way, oft in folly’s wild hour; 

Yet ne’et till we met that Strange infliience felt, 

That seem’d with existence in sweetness to melt, 

As if there were musical chords in the sdhl 
Responding, uniting, without our control, 

And bringing thee nearer and dearer than life, 

While I counted the hours till I call’d thee my wife. 

What a Sweet bride you were in your robes white as snow! 

I ne’er saw you en dishabille ten years ago ! 

Then your hair fell in ringlets as shining as gold • 

Now, dress’d d la Empress, you look fierce and bold ; 

And the shining locks then that were auburn, I said,— 

And I thought them so, too,—prove decidedly red; 

Then the honey of ilybla reposed on your tongue— 

Its sweetness is fled—by its sting I am stung. 

Well, change will make change, is a truth, I can find, 

And I never was deaf, though by love once made blind. 

All joking apart, if still single, I know 
I should make the same choice I made ten years ago ! 

Mrs. Valentine Roberts. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 

- AFTER MANY DAYS. 

Chapter I. 

“Papa, pray do not let poor James go to the workhouse. I feel sure he 
will be a good lad, and it would not cost much to keep such a thin little 
fellow as he .is*” 

My. Melviile smiled at the latter part of his daughter’s speech, probably 
thinking the half-starved urchin of whom she spoke would cost all the more 
keeping on account of his present thinness; but he shook his head most 
decidedly in answer to her petition. 

The object of Grace Melville’s deep interest was the son of a man who had 
been employed by her father mainly to give him an opportunity of redeeming 
his character* This man had made many promises of amendment in order 
to induce Mr. Melville to take him into his service, pledging himself to 
industry, sobriety, honesty, and, in short, to everything which befitted a 
good servant. 

At the time he made these promises, James Redfcrn had just returned from 
prison, to which he had been sent for committing a petty theft. In a state of 
semi-intoxication, and without the means of still further indulging his besetting 
sin he was tempted to dishonesty, and afterwards detected and imprisoned. 
11 is wife and child had been supported by charity during his absence ; but the 
former, an ailing woman, did not long survive his return. She sunk under 
the weight of mental and bodily suffering. 

James Redfcrn found, on his release from prison, that many who had been 
willing to employ the drunkard in his sober hours would have nothing to say 
to the^convictcd thief. Drunkenness affected himself, his wife and child ; his 
dishonesty might touch them. Penniless, starving, and with no means of 
obtaining employment or bread, ltedfern applied to Mr. Melville, who at first 
refused to give him work. 

Then Mrs. Melville interceded for the wretched man. “ Give him a trial, 
Charles,” said she. “ He has sinned, but he has also suffered ; and now he 
seems so much troubled at his wife’s death, that we may find it easier to say 
what I trust will prove a word in season. Beside, if he cannot get work and 
is ao-ain driven to dishonesty, would you not blame yourself for having refused 
j lim ^ chance ^ ^ 

Mr. Melville was conquered. He did more than give the man employment, 
ho strove to influence him for good. In return for his kindness, he received 
abundant promise^ which were fulfilled so long as the impression produced 
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by shame, want, and sorrow remained. But, little by little, the old sin 
resumed its influence. Neglect oi duty followed, and his last state was worse 
than the first. He robbed the man who had bofriended him in adversity, and 
absconded, leaving his child behind in a state of destitution. 

Was it surprising that Mr. Melville shook his head when Grace interceded 
for the deserted boy ? But the little girl was not to be daunted ; her pity for 
any one in trouble conquered her natural submission to her father. So she 
returned to the charge with soft blue eyes raised beseechingly, and the words, 
“ But, please, dear papa, do not let little James go to the workhouse.” 

^ My dear child,” replied Mr. Melville, “he will be far better taught ami 
cared for there than he has ever been in his life before; though my foolish 
little Gracic seems to think his fate a very hard one. Why, child, such a 
life will be a rich blessing to the lad in comparison with the misery he has 
hitherto experienced, and the wretched example he has had at home in his 
father.” 

“ But, papa, he will know nobody there,” said Grace. “ Oh, how hard it 
would seem for me to go to a place where I had not a single friend,” she 
added, and a tear stood in her eye as she pleaded the cause of the destitute 
lad. 

“And,” interposed Mrs.Mcivillc, “at the worst he will not be loug on your 
hands. lie will soon be able to earn his own bread; for lie is two years 
older than Grace, and she is nine.” 

“What! you against me, too?” said Mr. Melville. “ I little thought to 
hear you intercede for another of the name after the manner in which your 
late jwottgli behaved. Have you forgotten his conduct ? ” 

“ It is not for the father’s sake, Charles, that I ask you to show pity to the 
son,” said Mrs. Melville. 

“Well, my dear Kate, I should rather think not,” returned Mr. Melville. 
“It would be going rather too far to argue that, because I gave James 
Redfcrn the elder every chance of redeeming the past, and all possible 
encouragement to do right, that I must needs, when he lias thrown away all 
and robbed me into the bargain, take the responsibility of maintaining his 
child.” 

“ I do not say that, Charles,” returned Mrs. Melville ; “but I think that in 
succouring this poor little human waif—and it is in your power to do it—-you 
simply accept an opportunity which is offered you of doing good. If little 
James had been the son of a faithful servant there would be no hesitation on 
your part. But remember, dear, that those who despitefully use us are 
commended to our good offices.” 

“The lad’s father was more his own enemy than mine,” said Mr. Melville, 
who though irritated at the ingratitude of ltedfern, did not find it easy to 
resist the pleadings of his wife and child in favour of the motherless boy. 

“Well, Charles,” said Mrs. Melville, “little James may some day make 
amends for his father’s bad conduct.” 

“ But if he should follow his bad example instead ? ” said Mr. Melville. 

“ Then what you do for him will only be a little more added to the bread 
you have already ‘cast upon the waters,’ ” returned Mrs. Melville. “There 
is One who will remember it, though man may forget.” 

“I cannot resist such arguments, dear Kate,” said Mr. Melville. “Say 
no more ; I will do what you ask, though not for your sake, mind.” 

“No, Charles, dearest; not for mine,” she replied; “but for the sake of 
Him who said, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ ” 

Away bounded little Grace to tell little James Redfern that he was not 
to be sent to the workhouse. The boy, as the country folk say, was “not far 
to seek,” and truly blue-eyed Gracie seemed a very angel of mercy in his 
eyes as she communicated the welcome news. 

The next question was respecting little James’s lodgings; for Mr. Melville 
was resolved on no half-measures with regard to the hoy. “If,” said he, 
“ we bring up this lad, it must be under our own superintendence, and 
beneath our own roof.” 

Mrs. Melville soon settled this by causing the odds and ends to bo cleared 
out of an otherwise unoccupied room, and in this little James was soon 
installed, to the infinite delight of Grace; and his altered appearance soon 
did the greatest credit to his change of living. He was sent to school, too; 
and the little girl, full of astonishment at the profound ignorance of one older 
than herself, assisted him with his lessons, quite proud to think she could do 
something for poor Jem. 

At first James was almost wholly a kitchen guest; but he was brought 
into the dining-room to share in some of the lessons given by Mrs. Melville 
to her own child; and again that Grace might help him in his other tasks, 
so by degrees his good conduct caused him to be treated almost as one of the 
family. 

Mrs. Melville’s kindness was not merely the result of impulse, or even of 
mere womanly pity for one deserted and distressed, but sprang from the 
higher motive ol true charity. She therefore treated the motherless boy in 
a manner which showed her sense of the responsible office she had under- 
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taken. The same home ttiition that she gave her own child was extended to 
the pensioner on Ler husband's bottiity, and was not ungratefully received 
by him. 

Every opportunity for serving his kind benefactress was eagerly seized by 
James, and whatever was required of hi(n performed with an alacrity which 
showed how completely his heart was in the work. To win Mrs. Melville’s 
approval, or give pleasure to Gracie, no labour seemed too great. James also 
stood high in Mr. Melville’s favour, and that gentleman was delighted to 
find that for once his phtronage appeared to be well bestowed and appreciated 
by its object. Finding, too, that his school progress was very rapid, he gave 
him a moro liberal education than he had at "first intended, with a view to 
lacing him in his counting-house, should his continued good conduct prove 
im worthy of such advancement. 

Chapter II. 

Matters went on satisfactorily until James Rcdfern attained his sixteenth 
year. Few who then saw the intelligent, but thoughtful-looking youth, 
would have recognised the half-starved lad who some years before waited with 
so much anxiety the result of little Grace Melville’s intercession for him with 
her father. There was, however, one subject which, in spite of all the 
comforts and kindness that surrounded him,haunted his thoughts continually. 
This was the fate of his lost father. As his mind expanded, and the teachings 
of Mrs. Melville took effect, the doubtful fate of one so nearly allied to him 
caused the most painful emotions in his breast. Many a prayer did he breathe 
on his behalf, and many were the conversations held between Mrs. Melville 
and himself as to the probability of his return. 

“ Oh! ” he would say ; “ if I only knew where he is, and could teach him, 
as you have taught me, to walk in better paths than those he used to choose; 
or, if I could but think he had given up those vices which made our home so 
miserable when I was a child! Would it not be dreadful if I were to hear 
that he had fallen into worse crimes ? I think it would break my heart if he 
were to be heard of as I sometimes fear he will be! ” 

Mrs. Melville endeavoured to comfort the boy. “We have all some trouble, 
which we must be contented to leave in Higher hands than ours, James,” she 
would say, “ and you and I cannot expect to be exempt from trial. We must 
bear our crosses as well as we can, always remembering to do the best that is 
in our power.” 

But the painful emotions, which this subject ever excited, gave an air of 
gravity to his features which scarcely corresponded with their youthful 
appearance. 

A short time after James entered the counting-house, he mentioned to Mr. 
Melville liis intense wish to ascertain his father’s fate. 

“ My good boy,” said his patron, “ I should strongly recommend you to 
relinquish all ideas of the kind. That is,” he added, “if you ask my advice 
on the subject.” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, “I have long wished to ask, if you think there is 
any chance of my obtaining information respecting the fate of my father ? ” 

“That would depend very much upon the length of your purse, James,” 
said Mr. Melville ; “ and even if you succeeded, I tear it would be nothing to 
your advantage.” 

The boy’s face flushed, and an expression of pain passed over it as he bent to 
hide a tear which, despite his dawning manhood, he found himself unable to 
restrain. 

Mr. Melville’s quick eye noticed this, though James strove hard to hide his i 
emotion, and he kindly added, “ I do not wish to wound your feelings, my j 
boy ; you know me too well to think that I am anything but your true 
friend.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, sir, you have been more than a father to me,” said 
James. “ I can never be sufficiently grateful for your goodness.” 

“We will say notliiug about that at present, James,” said Mr. Melville. 

4 I only made that remark to introduce a bit of friendly counsel. You wish 
to ascertain your father’s fate with a view to being of use to him, is it 
not so? ” 

“ I thought I might be of some service to him, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, this desire on your part is both laudable and natural,” said Mr. 
Melville; “ but its fulfilment, under present circumstances, is not only imprac- j 
ticable, but would, I think, be highly injudicious. It is impracticable, j 
because you have not the means of prosecuting a search in person, or of feeing 
others to seek a man of whom for more than six years you have heard nothing, 
and who must be desirous of hiding himself from me.” 

Again the hot flush rose to James’s forehead, and Mr. Melville, though 
pained to sec it, felt compelled to lay the simple facts before the youth, in 
order to preserve him from doing anything rash or foolish; so he continued, 

“ It would be injudicious in you to institute a personal search after your 
father, because you would be taken from your home, and from friends who 
wish your welfare, and of necessity drawn into scenes and company of a class 
you ought, for your own credit’s sake, to avoid. Beside, the habits of indui*ry 
which in you have been so carefully cultivated, must give way to a desultory 
vagabond life at least for a time.” 

“ It seems very hard, sir,” said James, “ to give up the hope of finding and 
serving him.” 

“And even if you should find him, James, do you think his habits—those 
of a lifetime, remember—would yield to your reasonings ; or, are your own so 
fully formed that such a pilgrimage as you talk of could produce no evil effects 
on yourself? Let me, then, advise you to abandon, at any rate for the present, 
what I must call your Quixotic notions. Give your thoughts to your duties; 
and so long as you merit my regard, you shall never fail to find in me a sincere 
and steady friend.” 

Poor James was much moved by his patron’s good sense and kindness; and 
when Mr. Melville again, in a gentler tone, bade him remember that he could 
still pray lor his erring father, the lad’s eyes were once more moistened, and 
his lip quivered as he strove to thank his benefactor. 


Chapter III. 

Aftfir his conversation with Mr.. Melville, JameS strdve hard to conquer the 
inclination to brood over the probable fate of his father, and most zealously 
fulfilled every duty of his situation. Mr. Melville did not, however, allow his 
services to go unrewarded in a pecuniary sense. From the day of his entering 
the ebunting-house the youth’s labour was paid for at its full value, and as lie 
became more experienced his salary was increased in proportion. 

The thoughtful boy grew into the still more thoughtful young man, without 
anything having occurred to mar the kindly feeling between him and the 
ftielvillcs. At nineteen he remained as modest and unobtrusive as when 
several years younger; but to Mr. Melville he was as a right hand. No other, 
person in his employ could be intrusted with any delicate commission with the 
same perfect certainty of its being satisfactorily executed. 

“ You work like a bond slave,” said another clerk to him one day. “ I 
believe you are always trying to find out ingenious ways of increasing your 
duties.” 

James smiled when thus rallied, and replied, “ In what other way can I 
rove my gratitude for the kindness shown me by Mr. Melville and hisiamily ? 

would not waste a moment of the time he pays for, or leave a thing undone 
which he intrusts to me, for any earthly consideration.” 

But still the hidden fire was burning within. Still was James consumed 
by the same yearning desire to find and serve his unfortunate parent; though, 
perceiving Mr. Melville’s dislike to the subject, he never alluded to it again 
m his presence. Long restrained, the feeling at length broke its bounds. 

One morning, James liedfern’s place was vacant; but a letter which lie 
left behind explained the cause of his absence. In this he said that, knowing 
Mr. Melville would certainly oppose the execution of his long-cherishcd 
project, he should depart by stealth to fulfil it. Then followed the most 
ardent expressions of gratitude and affection for those to whom he owed, he 
said, far more than life. He begged them not to think very hardly of him, 
as it nearly broke his heart to leave them, and concluded by praying Heaven 
to bless and restore to them a thousand-fold all they had bestowed upon him.. 

The paper was still wet with the poor youth’s tears, and neither Mrs. 
Melville nor Grace could refrain from weeping when they read what it had 
evidently cost Janies so much to write. As to Mr. Melville, he was really 
angry. “ It is always the same,” said he, “if I attempt to do good. I have 
treated James ltedfern as a son; fed, clothod, and educated him, and now, at 
the very moment when he has become valuable to me, lie takes himself oft*: 
and for what ? To wander in search of the fellow who has bestowed on him 
the one privilege of calling himself a felon’s son; whose only gift to his child 
was a tarnished name, ana whose disgraceful conduct broke his wife’s heart.” 

“ Still, he is the boy’s father, my dear,” said gentle Mrs. Melville. 

“A pretty father, when his horrid propensities made the boy’s early life' 
one of unmitigated misery!” retorted Mr. Melville. “And now, forsooth, 
the young rascal must copy such a bright example, and prove ungrateful to 
those who have for years supplied the place of parents, in order to wander in 
search of that worthless scoundrel whose name he bears.” 

Mrs. Melville and Grace tried to interpose a word, but Mr. Melville refused 
to listen to anything they 6aid in favour of James, and peremptorily forbade 
the mention of the runaway’s name in his hearing. Still Mr. Melville could 
not fail to perceive how much the flight of her old friend and playmate had 
alfectcd his daughter, and a slight shade of satisfaction mingled with the 
regret and annoyance he felt at the flight of his proteye. “ After all,” said 
he to himself, “ it is perhaps as well. Grace is almost a woman, and there is 
no telling what might have come of this intimacy. Though:* I really liked 
the lad, I should not have relished the idea of calling him my son-in-law a 
few years hence.” 

As may be supposed the mother and daughter often spoke of James to each 
other, and one little matter was a source of great satisfaction to both. Ilis 
farewell letter contained a slip of paper detached from the rest on which, 
were these words. 

“ Dearest Mrs. Melville, —I will strive never to forget your teaching. 
I have my Bible, dear Grace’s first gift to the poor little orphan lad, and 
worlds could not purchase it from me. If I live I hope to sec you again and 
convince you that, in spite of appearances, I am not ungrateful. Till then, 
think as kindly as you can of, James Bedfern.” 

That bit of paper was often in the hands of Grace, and soon bore traces of 
fresher tears than those which fell from the eyes of the writer. 

Chapter IV. 

In a few months after James’6 departure a great change took place in Mr. 
Melville’s circumstances. An unexpected bequest raised him from comfort to 
affluence. Hitherto he had carried on business as a provision merchant, hut on 
rather a limited scale, and in a provincial town. To continue there with such 
| ample means at command was not to be thought of. {Still, Mr. Melville was 
unwilling to retire from business altogether; for being very little above forty 
years of age, and accustomed to regular employment, and sources of amuso- 
| ment, he arcaded the idea of an inactive life. Mrs. Melville had suggested 
| retirement from business as a natural consequence of their changed circum- 
i stances, but had soon been put to silence. 

| “ I could not bear to be a mere idler, Kate,” said her husband. “ Women, 

you know, are differently constituted, and can live amongst small things ; but 
I cannot tie myself to an inactive life.” 

! “But, Charles,” she remonstrated, “this increase of wealth will bring 
| increased responsibilities. We ought to use it for the good of others, and 
this will be no light duty.” 

I “Well, my dear,” said he, “I have never been a niggard in my dealings 
! with others, or stinted your charitable inclinations so long as they could he 
| indulged with prudence. I shall be happy to give you extended opportunities 
! in proportion to our increased means ; but, for my own part, I shall coutinuq 
| in business for some years to come, should i be spared to do so.” 
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Mrs. Melville said no more, and lier husband proceeded to carry out his 
expressed intentions, His new property being for the most part personal, he 
had no difficulty, and he accordingly removed to the metropolis, and there 
embarked it in the same line of business to which he had been long accustomed, 
though of course on a very extended scale. His undertaking was attended 
with singular success. In a short time he ranked amongst the wealthiest of 
London’s merchant princes, and all in his home told of the owner’s immense 
and daily increasing opulence. 

Gentle Mrs. Melville was neither elated nor changed by the golden shower | 
that had fallen around her and those she loved. Her principles were too | 
deeply rooted for mere wealth to alter them, but so much could scarcely be 
said of her husband. He was not a little proud of his influential position, 
and though no one could complain that he was sparing in his bounties, yet 
Mrs. Melville instinctively felt that he gave rather with the munificence of the 
prince, than with the charity of the Christian. 

In the midst of all her splendour, Mrs. Melville would sometimes say to her 
daughter, “ Oh, Grace, I wish your father had been spared the temptations 
which wealth brings with it. I think we were happier in the old, quiet, 
country home than we are here.” 

“When poor James was with us, mother,” Grace would reply. ‘Aye, those 
were happy days; for I had a brother then.’ ” 

“ How strange that he has never written,” said her mother. “ I often 
think he must be dead, for surely he could not forget us.” 

“ I would rather know that he was dead than changed in heart and con¬ 
duct, mother,” said Grace; “ and he must be one of the two, or we should 
hear from him according to promise. But, no,” she added warmly, “ he could 
not live and forget us.” 

“I hope not, love,” said Mrs. Melville; “but poor James was not 
infallible, and there is no telling into what society he might fall. I have 
often blamed myself for persuading your father to take charge of him since he 
has behaved so ungratefully.” 

Once, many months after the young man’s departure, Mr. Melville asked 
his wile whether she had received any intelligence of her former favourite ? 

“ Not a word, Charles,” was the reply. 

“ I hope you see, Kate, now, that I should have acted more wisely in sending 
that lad to the workhouse,” said her husband. “ His ingratitude has been 
the means of hardening me against many to whom I might have proved 
serviceable, and from whom I should perhaps have received a more fitting 
reward than I did from Master James.” 

“We may yet,” began Mrs. Melville ; but her husband interrupted her. 

“Nay, Kate,” said he, “do not plead again. You are going a trifle too 
far. His romantic notions respecting his worthless father I could forgive; 
but, for His silence, his broken promise to you, there can be no excuse. I am 
sorry I named the subject,” he added. “ It has only brought painful thoughts, 
and remiuded me that I once was foolish enough to reckon on finding a faithful 
servant and friend in James Bedfern.” 

“ We know not what may still fall out, dear Charles,” said his wife. 

“I wish I had your faith in human goodness, Kate,” returned her hus¬ 
band ; “ but very few occurrences have ever done so much to weaken that 
feeling as the one we have been talking about.” 

“ I do not say anything about human goodness, Charles,” she replied, “but 
Ido believe, as I once told you before, that acts of kindness are indeed as bread 
cast upon the waters, to be found again after many days. Besides, I cannot 
think all the good seed sown in that lad’s mind can be lost. It will yet bring 
forth fruit.” 

“ I wish you may prove right, Kate,” said Mr. Melville; “but time will 
tell. We will drop the subject for the present.” 

Chapter Y. 

As may be supposed, Grace Melville, the only child of one of London’s 
wealthiest merchants and his heiress in perspective, was not without suitors. 
But many presented themselves as such without finding favour in her eyes. 

Grace resembled her mother in gentleness of disposition, and was essentially 
feminine in all her tastes and pursuits. But, though gentle, she was not 
deficient in that decision of character which is so valuable in both sexes, and 
she likewise resembled her mother too much in her deeply-seated principles to 
be led astray by mere external graces, or the gifts of fortune. Thus many a 
wooer had told his tale in vain, and Grace had reached the age of twenty- 
four without having made a selection from amongst her numerous admirers. 

Hitherto Mr. Melville had interfered little in these matters. He was not 
in a hurry to part with his daughter, and had no fear that she would make 
an unworthy choice. But a temptation at length presented itself, to which 
he yielded, and he strongly urged Grac e to accept the proposals made by a 
gentleman much his own superior in rank, though inferior in point of fortune. 
Yet many amongst Grace Melville’s rejected admirers were much more 
deserving of her father’s advocacy than the one in whose success he expressed so 
deep an interest; but then Mr. Grahame was the eldest son of a baronet, and 
nearly allied beside to many noble families. No wonder the merchant’s 
mental vision was dazzled, especially as his own present standing in society 
was so much higher than what he had formerly occupied. 

Once Mr. Melville’s first thought would have been to ascertain whether 
Henry Grahame possessed those higher qualifications which are of infinitely 
greater importance than either rank or wealth. But now he only considered 
the position Grace would win by such a marriage, and he begged Mrs. 
Melville to use all her influence in the young man’s favour. But she hesitated, 
though she scarcely knew how to oppose her husband’s wishes. 

“ What have you to say against young Grahame ?” asked Mr. Melville, on 
perceiving her reluctance. 

“1 can say nothing against him,” she replied; “but I think I should 
scarcely choose him as the partner of a lifetime, were I in Grace’s place.” 

“ But you must have something to object, Kate,” said Mr. Melville; 

though I own I am. puzzled to imagine where you find it. He is a most 


worthy young fellow, with no vices that I can discover. In fact he is gene¬ 
rally considered rather retiring in his manners, and in point of fortune and 
family, lie is all we could wish for.” 

“ Certainly, my dear Charles,” she replied, “ I can agreo with your last 
remark; but for my own part I would rather a man owed his nobility 
to himself than to his ancestors, and as to wealth we need not care for that.” 

“ Neither should we despise it, Kate,” said her husband. “ If worth and 
rank go together, we have so much the greater reason to be satisfied.” 

“ But I do not think Mr. Grahame has any fixed principles, any more than 
he is addicted to any particular vice,” said Mrs. Melville. “ And to say the 
truth, I cannot help thinking that he is more attracted by her father’s fortune 
than by my child herself.” 

Mr. Melville seemed much annoyed at this remark, and paced the room 
with hasty steps. “ Now really, Kate, you arc too bad,” said ne. “ You, the 
most unsuspicious of human beings, turn mistrustful on my hands, the moment 
I begin to speak in young Grahame’s favour. It would have been well for 
me had I been as resolute in mistrusting some of your proteges*' 

Mrs. Melville understood the allusion, and her cheek flushed a little. She 
was about to reply; but Mr. Melville added in a softer tone, “ Come, my 
dear Kate, you have often been deceived in your prophecies, that people would 
turn out better than I gave them credit for being ; and I do believe you are 
as much mistaken in your rather uncharitable estimate of my young friend’s 
character.” 

The tears stood in Mrs. Melville’s eyes, as she answered, “Ah, my dear 
j Charles, a mother’s instinct is seldom at fault where the welfare of a beloved 
and only child is concerned. I would fain see Grace as happy in her married 
life, should she become a wife, as her mother has been, though when we 
were married we had neither wealth nor rank.” 

“ True, Kate, we have been happy;” and for a brief moment the conver¬ 
sation between these old married folk was interrupted in a way which, when 
it concerns any save lovers, is rarely chronicled. Yet, after all, there is more 
poetry in that love which has survived a union of thirty years, and still glows 
pure and beautiful, than in the more imaginative, yet often short-lived, passion 
of youth. And our friend, Mr. Melville, was not ashamed to press his lips 
more than once to his wife’s still comely cheek, and to murmur a few thankful 
words for all the happy years they had spent together. After such an affec¬ 
tionate interruption, liow could the matter end otherwise than in the most 
amicable manner ? 

“ You will not, I am sure, allow yourself to be prejudiced against Mr. 
Grahame, merely because he is a man of fashion and of a good family, Kate,” 
said Mr. Melville, before dismissing the subject of conversation for a 
time. 

“ I should be very sorry to be unjust to any one, Charles,” was the reply; 
“and I will observe Mr. Grahame more particularly, and strive to judge him 
fairly.” 

“ That is all I wish, dear,” said Mr. Melville. Thus the subject was 
dropped for a while between the husband and wife. 

Mrs. Melville performed her promise, and took every opportunity of studying 
Mr. Grahame’s character. Yet she was far from satisfied with the result of 
her watchfulness, though she found it impossible to shape her objections into 
words. Probably, indeed, only maternal anxiety could have found aught to 
cavil at in this new lover; and Mrs. Melville felt ashamed to confess that she 
had no objection to urge, save that feminine instinct which so often stands in 
the place of actual reason. Owing to this, Mr. Grahame’s addresses received 
no decided rejection, and though a formal engagement was not entered into, 
it seemed tacitly understood, and less favoured visitors held themselves aloof. 

Herein Grace herself erred. It was wrong in her to admit the continued 
attentions of a man whom she felt it impossible to regard with that true 
affection which must subsist, if happiness is to be looked tor in marriage. But 
it was hard to resist the importunities of her father. 

“You have not known Mr. Grahame long enough to decide, Grace,” said 
he, when she at first expressed a wish to decline the young man’s addresses. 
“ Let him have an opportunity of winning your affection. There is no hurry; 
and you can say ‘ no ’ by-and-by, if you still resolve on breakiDg Grahame’s 
heart.” 

“ I have generally found people recover very quickly from the effects of that 
little monosyllable,” said Grace, laughing merrily; and she ran over a list of 
her rejected suitors, who had speedily consoled themselves with, or been 
consoled by other heiresses, though they had declared they could not survive 
a refusal from herself. 

“But you must not class Grahame with these people, Grace,” said her 
father. “ He is my friend.” 

“ That is his very greatest recommendation in my eyes, papa,” she replied. 

“ At present, Grace,” said her father; “ but we shall see six months hence.” 

On the whole, Mr. Melville was not dissatisfied, especially as Mr. Grahame 
had the field to himself. 

Very little suffices to set the lookers-on gossiping, and when a case is 
dubious, busy tongues often turn uoubt into certainty. Grace was soon both 
surprised and annoyed to find that her future marriage with Mr. Grahame 
was looked upon as a thing of course. Her young acquaintances rallied her, 
and only laughed when she warmly denied the existence of any engagement 
between herself and Mr. Henry Grahame. She had always been deemed 
rather reserved; for, having a confidante and friend in her mother, she was 
not addicted to running up ephemeral intimacies. Therefore, what was 
indeed the simple truth was attributed to an unwillingness to confide such a 
delicate subject to any person out of her own family. But Mr. Grahame’s 
sincerity was to be put to a very unexpected test, and one he was ill-fitted 

to bear. Chapter YI. 

It was on a chill November afternoon that Mrs. Melville and Grace awaited 
in their beautiful suburban home, the return of its master from his place of 
business. The dinner-hour was fast approaching, a and more than once Grace 
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had left her employment to watch for her father’s coming, hut hitherto 
in vain. 

“ It is past five,” said Mrs. Melville, at length, “ I wonder what is detaining 
your father. He is not within sight, I suppose.” 

“Not yet, mamma,” replied Grace. “Perhaps he has met with some 
person unexpectedly, and accepted an invitation, as lie did a few weeks ago.” 

“ But lie sent a message to tell us he should not dine at home, Grace,” said 
her mother. 

Here a servant came to inquire if Mrs. Melville wished to have dinner 
served ? 

“ No, Willis,” was the reply. “ We shall wait for your master.” 

Another hour passed wearily enough, and then the sound of carriage wheels 
was heard, quickly followed by Mr. Melville's step in the hall. 

“ Tjjicre is your father, Grace,” exclaimed Mrs. Melville. “ I am so glad, 
for I began to feel uneasy. Oh, Charles! you arc here at last,” she continued, 
as her husband made his appearance. We will have dinner directly. You 
must be weary with such a long business day.” 

“ I am weary indeed, Kate,” was the reply, and a look, strangely different 
from his usual genial smile, sat, like an unwelcome guest at a festive board, 
on Mr. Melville’s countenance. 

The dinner hour was generally a very pleasant time when the Melvilles sat 
down alone, for it reminded them of" their old country home, before they 
entertained fashionable guests at their table, or knew anything of life in a 
great metropolis. But this dinner was an exception to the rule. Mr. Melville 
was silent and abstracted; and, though he helped himself to food, Mrs. Melville 
observed that he ate little, and more than once sent away his plate with the 
contents almost untouched. 

It was a relief to all, when the meal was over and the servants had left the 
room. Mr. Melville had paced across the floor more than once without 
breaking silence, when he felt a light touch on his arm, and “ What is it, 
Charles ? ” was whispered in his ear. 

Few and simple words, but they said enough. They told him that the 
true wife saw the careworn look, and claimed her right to share in his sorrows 
and trials, as she had shared in his joys for thirty years past. 

With gentle force Mrs. Melville drew her husband to a couch, and, seating 
herself at his side, linked her arm through his, at the same time repeating 
her question, “ What is it, Charles? ” 

“ There is no dissembling with you, Kate,” lie replied. “ I bring bad news 
home with me, though I did not mean to tell it yet.” 

“ And how dare you conceal from me anything that troubles you ? ” she said, 
with a beaming glance. “ Do you think I have been so long accustomed to 
tread upon roses that I forgot the existence of thorns ? Tell me what has 
gone wrong. Shall I send Grace away for the present ? ” 

“ No, Kate, these ill tidings concern us all alike,” he replied. “ Can you 
bear to hear it now ? ” 

The only answer was a pressure of the light hand which rested on his arm; 
and with his wife and child, one on each side of him, Mr. Melville told his 
tale. It was a common story. Like many other successful merchants, 
Mr. Melville, confident in the judgment which had so often increased his 
wealth, had speculated to a most unwise extent; and now he believed there 
was but a step between him and poverty, or at least a great change of circum¬ 
stances. What a hard task for the hitherto prosperous trader to tell this to 
two such listeners! But it w r as also a source of the purest happiness for the 
weary man of business to feel that, in the affection of those dear ones, he 

E ossessed an invaluable treasure, of w’hich no mere evil fortune could deprive 
im. 

There was a momentary pause when Mr. Melville had finished his com¬ 
munication, not from lack of sympathy in his hearers, but simply because it 
was at that moment displayed in deeds rather than in words. Loving arms 
were clasped round his neck, and caresses, more eloquent than speech, told how 
lightly these two true-hearted women valued the appliances of wealth, so long 
as he, the beloved husband and father, was safe. 

Mrs. Melville was the first to break silence by asking, “ Is there a chance 
that any one will lose by your speculation in case the worst should happen, 
Charles ?” 

“ No, dear Kate,” he replied, “ I have been too rash with my own ; but 
never yet have I risked a sixpence I could not honestly call such. I thank 
Heaven I cannot be accused of trafficking at the expense of my neighbour.” 

“ Then poverty will be easy to bear,” exclaimed the mother and daughter 
together, “ since that alone dishonours no one.” 

“ There are only two who can reproach me with having brought them to 
poverty, and the sight of them will be a sufficient punishment for my fault,” 
said Mr. Melville, covering his face with his hands. 

How many endearing words followed, or with what joy Mrs. Melville heard 
that her husband’s good name could not be taunted with the shadow of a 
reproach, need scarcely be told. 

“Do not be depressed, dear Charles,” said she. “Who possessing an 
unblemished name can be called poor ? As to want, while health is spared 
us there is little fear of that. Grace will turn her accomplishments to account, 
and three, united as we are, must be strong.” 

“ I have no dread of want, Kate,” said Mr. Melville, “ even should the 
worst happen; and there is still one hope left, a small income will yet 
be ours. Then Grace will be Mrs., perhaps, at some future day, Lady 
Grahame, though, I own, I am half-selfish enough to wish I was not likely 
to lose my child as well as my fortune.” 

“Papa, you will not lose me,” interrupted Grace, passionately clasping her 
arms round his neck. “ Nothing could induce me to leave you. Surely 
adversity ought to bind us more closely together.” 

“You forget Mr. Grahame’s feelings, Grace, in your thought for me,” said 
her father. 

“Ah! papa, I fancy Mr. Grahame will care little for that should your 
forebodings prove correct,” said Grace. “ For myself, I shall have no regrets, 


but I shall be sorry that you, dear papa, should find yourself mistaken in one 
of whom you seem to think so highly.” 

“ Then would it give you no pain, Grace, to relinquish such brilliant 
prospects, and to share poverty with your parents ? ” he asked.. 

“None, papa,” she replied; “but do not talk of relinquishing what may 
never be offered.” 

“ Not offered! Grace. Mr. Grahame could not dare to go back if 


“Dear papa! do not, do not say any more about this,” entreated Grace. 
“ I must not claim a credit I do not deserve either. I never have felt much 
regard for Mr. Grahame, and, even should he desire to continue his attentions, 
I should really consult my own wishes by declining them, though I should 
admire the sense of honour which might prompt him to do so. My place 
must be with you and my mother.” 

“ But, Grace, we desire no sclf-sacrifice,” said her father. 

“ Then, do not speak of my leaving you,” was Grace’s reply. 

Is it wonderful that, in receiving such tokens of affection from the two 
beings more dear than all the world beside, Mr. Melville’s brow cleared, and 
he almost ceased to feel troubled at the threatened change of fortune, while 
visions of his former modest home rose not unpleasantly before his mental 
vision ? 

Chapter v II. 


Let us now leave the Melville family for a brief space, and glance back¬ 
wards into the home of another London merchant. Scarcely was it less 
splendidly appointed than the mansion on which we are turning our backs, 
though it lacks those indescribable tokens of feminine occupancy, inasmuch as 
its owner, Mr. Hollingsworth, is a rather elderly bachelor. 

. On the same evening which saw Mr. Melville forgetting his darkening 
prospects in the society of his wife and daughter, sate the childless man above 
mentioned with a single guest. There was a wide difference in the ages of 
the two; for Mr. Hollingsworth was on the shady side of sixty, while his 
companion was only about half as old. 

Throwing aside all mystery as to the latter, it will be as well to own that 
he was no other than our old friend, James Redfern. Gentlemanlike and self- 
possessed, but as unassuming as ever, and with the old thoughtful look on his 
face, few would have guessed how humble were his antecedents. There were 
no traces of the child fed by charity, or of the felon father in that intelligent 
face, and those easy manners suited to one who sat on equal terms at the table 
of an honoured British merchant. Freed from the presence of the servants 
Mr. Hollingsworth resumed the conversation which had been interrupted. 
“You seemed quite shocked,” said he, “when I mentioned the rumours that 
are afloat respecting Melville. Pray, is he a friend of yours ? ” 

The young man’s lip trembled, and for a moment he hesitated. His host 
perceiving this, continued, “ I beg your pardon if I have asked an indiscreet 
question, or if it will trench too much on your confidence dd not answer it. 
1 am sure your silence will not be misconstrued.” 

“ So far from that,” replied the young man, “if you will permit me, I shall 
be glad to explain why the report concerning Mr. Melville’s business misfor¬ 
tunes touched me so nearly. Besides, I wish to ask the advice of a friend on 
whose judgement I can rely. Will you be that friend? ” 

“ Pray make use of me if possible,” said Mr. Hollingsworth. “ My dear 
Redfern,” he added warmly, “ I shall be delighted, and I need scarcely assure 
you that your confidence will not be abused.” 

“ I thank you sincerely, my dear sir,” he replied. “ I presume it will not 
be difficult for you to recal to mind what I told you when, four years since, 
I first entered your employment.” 

“No, you said, I think, that you had been indebted to the charity of a 
provincial merchant, for—shall I say, all ? ” 

“Yes, all,” replied James. “And you know how I told you I left by 
stealth the home which had sheltered me for years, and the friends who had 
done so much for me, in order to seek my own unfortunate and guilty father.” 

“ And your quest w r as successful though a sad one.” 

“ Yes, I- found that he whose name I bore had been transported,” was the 
reply. “ I obtained with some difficulty a passage to Australia, and after 
many weary -weary wanderings I had the unspeakable happiness of standing 
by the death-bed, not of the hardened and degraded convict, but of a truly 
penitent man.” 

“ I remember all,” said Mr. Hollingsworth ; “and that you were induced 
to try your fortune at the gold diggings, instead of at once returning home. 
Patient industry and economy made you a comparatively rich man, and I 
always deem you one of the few to whom Australian gold has been a real 
benefit.” 

“ It is eight years since I left my benefactor’s house,” continued James ; 
“more than four since I returned to England the possessor of a sum so con¬ 
siderable that I could hardly believe in the reality of my good fortune, or be 
sufficiently thankful for it.” Here James Redfern paused, overcome with 
grateful emotion. 

“This, my young friend, I knew before,” said his host, “neither am I 
likely to forget our accidental meeting in a railway carriage immediately after 
your return to England, nor your intelligent conversation, which prompted 
me to offer you a situation, provided you could give me suitable references. 
I little imagined what a sum you had at command.” 

“ Or I that I should find in you so firm a friend and so wise a counsellor,” 
said James. “But, to continue. I told you my whole story, so far, only 
concealing my benefactor’s name.” 

“ And that I think I can guess now,” said Mr. Hollingsworth. “ Mr. 
Melville was the person, w r as he not ? ” 

“He was,” replied James; “and you now know in some measure what I 
owe to him.” 

“Then, instead of giving me the references I asked, you agreed, though 
not until we became better acquainted, you cautious dog, to enter my employ 
and to deposit a sum of money in my hands as your security.” 
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“Yes,” said James, “ as security for the integrity of the felon’s son.” 

“ My dear boy, why do you dwell upon that ? Any father might he proud 
to own you, though you had little cause to honour your father. The more 
merit that you obeyed the command. I heartily wish you were my son, I can 
tell you. But we are talking over old talcs, with the exception of what you 
have told me respecting Mr. Melville’s identity with your early patron. May 
I ask if you have communicated with him or his family ? ” 

“ I wrote from Australia more than once, and again since my return, both 
to Mr. and Mrs. Melville. But after the usual interval my letters came back 
through the dead-letter office, and I had been two years in London before I 
knew that the great merchant, whose name was so familiar to my cars, Avas 
no other than my dear old master, and that his former home knew him no 
longer.” 

“ And why did you not then make yourself known to Mr. Melville ? Your 
position Avas such that you might have been justly proud to present yourself; 
and surely, ltcdfern, Mr. Melville Avould not have proved implacable and 
treated you to the cold shoulder.” 

“ In the ansAver to this question lies my main secret,” he replied. “ My old 
atron has an only daughter. When I left she Avas a lovely girl of seventeen, 
ut far more good than beautiful.” 

“ If I did not think there was a Avoman at the bottom of it! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Hollingsworth. “ Ah! Rcdfcrn, ltcdfern, you stumbled into the thorny 
path Avliich avc all get entangled in at one time or another.” 

“ You seem to have come out unscathed, Mr. Hollingsworth,” said James, 
with an arch smile at his bachelor friend. 

“ Do not be too sure of that, my boy,” was the reply. “ We are not 
always Avilling bachelors—we old men Avho have no Avivcs or children about 
our hearths. It is just as often because we have loved too well, instead of not 
at all, that ayc remain single. But I have interrupted you.” 

“ I will continue,” said James. “ I Avas only nineteen Avhen I left my kind 
friends, but then I had learned to love Grace Melville Avith far more than a 
brother's love. In all my Avanderings and labours I have had her image in 
my heart. AYhen I worked so assiduously to Avin gold it Avas far less for its 
own sake, than in the hope of gaining enough to make me her equal in point 
of fortune. I thought if I came home rich, Mr. Melville might perhaps 
forget my degrading birthright, and, standing alone as I do, Avith neither 
kith nor kin, that he Avould not refuse to sanction my addresses to his 
daughter.” 

“ Then have you never yet seen or spoken to any of the family? ” asked 
Mr. Hollingsworth. 

“I have seen them all many times,” replied James; “but have never 
ventured to make myself knoAvn.” 

“ And Avhy not ? I must say, ltcdfern, I think in this respect you have been 
to blame.” 

“ I am sorry for that,” he replied; -‘but hear my reasons, and perhaps you 
may cease to blame me. Had I found Mr. Melville, Avhere and as I left him, 

I should not have hesitated ; but Avhen I considered that my letters, even my 
very earliest communications, received no reply, my courage failed me, for I 
thought of the manner in Avhich I left him. And Avhen I at length discovered 
my old benefactor to be the same as the rich merchant, of Avhosc successful 
speculations I heard so much, I asked myself Avhether it Avere likely he would 
look doAvn Avith kindness on the runaAvay clerk ? ” 

“ I cannot see that there Avould have been any looking down in the case, 
Rcdfcrn; but,” and here Mr. HollingsAvorth gave a keen, but humorous, 
glance at his guest, “ but is there not something even stronger still Avhich 
holds you back? You may as well make a clean breast of it,” he continued, 
smiling; “for you know you are talking to a true friend.” 

James Rcdfern coloured, and Avinced slightly. “ You probe deeply, Mr. 
Hollingsworth,” said 4e ; “ but I knoAv you mean kindly. I will tell you all. 

I have heard, from an undoubted source, that Grace Melville is the intended 
bride of a man who is far, far above me in rank. Mr. Grahame Avill probably 
soon have a title to add to his many other attractions ; for I understand that 
his father, the present baronet, is in a precarious state of health.” 

“ Then that might be considered a settled matter, and Miss Grace’s fair face 
Avould be no longer a temptation,” said Mr. Hollingsworth. 

“ Upon my word,” said the young man, hastily, “ I am doomed to be mis¬ 
understood. I meant to say fliat however Mr. Melville might be inclined to 
receive me, I could not bear the trial to which Graoe Melville’s presence Avould 
subject me. Many a night I have paced the neighbourhood of her home, for 
the sake of seeing her step from the carriage, or of catching sight of the 
shadoAv of her figure on the Avhitc blind. But Avas I to intrude upon them in 
their Avcalth ? Was I to ask them to stoop to him Avhom they doubtless 

romember only as the ungrateful runaAvay ? Noav -” here James liedfern 

paused, as if hesitating Iioav to proceed. 

Mr. Hollingsworth Avatched the earnest face of his young guest Avith keen 
interest. He half divined Avhat Avas coming, but he Avished to hear it from 
liedfern’s oavu lips. “ What do you propose noAv ? ” he asked ; “ and Iioav 
can I aid you ? ” 

“You knoAV, Mr. HollingsAvorth, I am not a poor man,” said James. 

“ Certainly not; and had you accepted the share in my business, offered 
ypu long since, you might have been far richer still, you stupid fellow,” said 
the kind-hearted merchant. 

“You Avefe A r cry kind, and I ant deeply grateful,” replied James. “I 
preferred, hoAvcvcr, investing my capital at a moderate interest, and adding 
to it from time to time a portion of the very liberal salary I receive from 
you.” 

d And this proceeding of yours has nhvays seemed to me a most extaordi- 
nnry crotchet, and one for Avhich I could never account,” said the merchant. 

“ I hate rash speculation, but I like a safe investment. Sometimes 1 have j 
fancied you doubted old Hollingsworth’s solvency, though I think, after all, 
that can hardly be, seeing Iioav deep you are in his business secrets.” 

“I Avill tell you my reason iioav, my kind friend,” said James, “ I heard j 


of Mr. Melville as the daring speculator, Avho began Avith a large fortune, and 
had doubled it, and more, by his daring transactions. I saAV him almost 
unnaturally prosperous. I dreaded lest at some future day a reverse might 
come, and-” 

“And Avhat?” interrupted Mr. HollingSAA r orth. 

“Can you not guess?” asked James. 

“I think I can,” said Mr. Hollingsworth, “and I honour you for your 
noble self-denial. You Avished to have it in your poAvcr, should such a reverse 
arrive, at once to aid him Avho had been your best earthly friend.” 

“You are right, Mr. HollingsAvorth,” he replied. “I long to lay all I 
have at the feet of my dear old master, and to tell him that the orphan boy, 
though the son of a drunkard and felon, yet remembers, and is grateful for all 
his goodness; thankful that lie has anything to offer Avhich may he of service, 
though he can never repay all that has been done for him. Hoav to execute 
my Avish is the question on Avhich I need your advice.” 

“My good young friend, I do not see any difficulty in the matter,” said 
Mr. HollingsAvorth; “ but allow me to shake hands Avith you at this very 
moment, for I love to grasp an honest palm.” 

The eccentric old bachelor held out his hand, Avhich James liedfern o-rasped 
ay bile his eyes glistened Avith emotion. ° f 

“ And noAA r ,” continued the merchant, “ though I believe a friend in need 
is not such a rare individual as some persons seem to imagine; there is 
seldom one too many.” 

“Then you Avould advise me to go straight to Mr. Melville,” said James. 
“If it did not sound inhospitable I should say go at once,” returned the 
merchant; “ tell Mr. Melville all that is in your heart, and if he does not 
receive you gladly, he is not the man I take him to be.” 

“But, Mr. HoilingsAvorth, I cannot tell him all my reasons for not making 
myself knoAvn before noAv,” replied James. ° 

“ True,” said the old gentlemen, smiling. “ All in good time. I hope you 
Avill tell the remainder to Miss Grace herself before long. I fancy, should 
her present suitor hear Avhat Avas only Avhispered to-day, you Avill soon liavo 
the field all to yourself.” 

James’s face flushed as he ansAvered warmly, “Indeed, I am not calculating 
on that. If Grace is really attached to Mr. Grahame, I Avould sacrifice life 
itself, as avcII as fortune, to promote her happiness. My great Avish is to 
prove myself grateful for all I rcoeived years ago.” 

“ True, my dear felloAv,” said Mr. HollingsAvorth; “hut, as I said before, 
all in good time. But Avhen will you go to Mr. Melville’s house.” 

“ I should like to go iioav,” said James; “ but is it not too late ? ” 

“ No,” avus the reply. “ An hour will take you to St. John’s Wood. It is 
hut just seven o’clock, and you Avill be sure to find them at home. Good 
night, and Heaven prosper your errand.” 

James needed no second bidding. Hastily thanking his friend, he Avrung 
his hand and took a hurried leavo. Then he called a cab, and avus in a few 
moments on his Avay to St. John's Wood. 

Chapter VIII., and Last. 

. At about the time that J ames Redfern Avas bidding his entertainer good¬ 
night; a note Avas placed in Grace Melville’s hand. She read it without 
comment, though probably its contents caused a feeling of pain, for her fair 
face crimsoned to the temples. Mr. Melville looked uneasy. 11c thought ho 
recognised the handwriting in which it Avas addressed, and as Grace re-folded 
it, he asked, “ Is that a note from Mr. Grahame, my love ? ” 

“ Yes, papa !” She hesitated, as if half unAvilling to speak ; and then in 
ansAver to her father’s inquiring looks, added, “ Do not dear papa, be hurt, 
or grieved at its contents ; they are only Avhat I expected.” 

“ You cannot mean to say that he has-” 

Mr. Melville scorned at a loss for Avoids; birt Grace calmly completed the 
sentence. “ He has written to tell me, papa, that, despairing of being able to 
win my affections, he has at length determined on relinquishing- his preten¬ 
sions to my hand; and Avith best Avishos for my happiness Avith some more 
fortunate individual, takes his leave. He adds, that lie Avrites on the eve of 
his departure for the Continent.” 

“ What a villain! What a base dishonourable falsehood ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Melville. “ But he shall bitterly repent it. He shall learn that my child 

shall not be insulted and trampled upon Avith impunity. ,1 av ill-” 

Grace thrcAv her arms round her father’s neck, and her affectionate caress 
interrupted his hasty Avoids. “ Papa, dear papa! ” said she ; “ do not agitate 
yourself about this paltry letter. I shall not grieve. On the contrary; if 
there Avere nothing else in our present unfortunate circumstances to shed a 
gleam of comfort, I should deem this a happy release. You, too, must 
rejoice that I an* not noAv Mr. Grahamc’s Avife.” 

“ True, Grace,” said Mrs. Melville. “ Charles, I agree with her that ayo 
ought to be thankful our daughter has never left us.” 

“ But are you quite sure you do not regret the loss of your lover, Grace 
asked Mr. Melville, 

“Believe me, dear papa,” she replied, “the only thing which gives me-a 
feeling of pain is the thought, you knoAv; it is very humiliating to think 
Avhy I Avas sought in marriage by Mr. Grahame. X am not quite devoid of 
feminine vanity,” continued Grace, blushing and smiling through the few 
natural tears Avhich Avould conic in spite of hor efforts to repress them. 

“ If that be all, then, I thank Heaven that you are not that villain’s wife. 
But Avho can this be ? ” s^id Mr, Melville, as the stopping of a cab and 
subsequent sound of the knocker announced a visitor, ’ 

“ A gentleman wishes to speak to you, sir,” sajd a servant. 

“ O-h denv, I wish avc had told John you could not see anvone tcwiio-ht” 

1 interposed Mrs. Melville. J ° * 

“My dear Kate, I would not refuse to sec any person at this particular 
time,” said Mr. Melville. “ Xo man must be able to say I refused to meet 
him. ^ Did the gentleman send lus namp ? ” he asked of the servant. 

“ Xo, sir,” replied the servant, 
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“ Show him in at once,” said Mr. Melville. 

“ Shall I show him in here, sir ? ” 

Yes,” wag the reply ; “ and, if necessary, we can retire to the library.” 

A tall, gentlemanlike young man was immediately ushered into the drawing¬ 
room, and, as our readers will guess, he was no other than James Redfern. It 
was rather a trying position. He had expected to see Mr. Melville alohe, and 
he*e was he in the presence of the three good friends from whom he had been 
so Iqng severed. He could see nothing of the present, think of nothing but 
the old, happy times. The words he had prepared all forsook him; he knew 
not what to say. He remained standing, though courteously requested to be 
seated; and Mr. Melville, surprised at his silence, said, “ I presume you wish 
to speak to me alone. If so we will go into another room.” 

. Poor James! It was a trying moment. He could only turn to each of 
those dear faces as if beseeching them to recognise and own their former 
prottge, and then gasp out, “ Dear sir, dear Mrs. Melville, do you not know 
me?” 

The only one of the trio whom he had not addressed was the first to speak. 
“Mamma,” said Grace, “it is James, poor James. I am so very glad. I 
remember his voice.” 

Our hero was completely overcome, and for some moments found it impos¬ 
sible to speak. But two kind hands, those of Mrs. Melville and her daughter, 
were frankly extended, and ere long he had told the story of his wanderings 
and successes, including the incident of the returned letters. All his hearers 
expressed unbounded satisfaction at his narration. “ But,” said Mr. Melville, 
“ I do not quite understand what you tell me. AVe have never received a line 
from you since you left us, and I frankly own that I have accused you of 
ungratefully forgetting your true friends.” 

“ Mr. Melville, forgive me,” said James. “ I was wrong not to come and 
ask your pardon before now. Though only within the last two years have I 
known where to find you; never till this moment that my Australian letters 
failed to reach you.” 

“ But two whole years, James,” said Mrs. Melville, reproachfully. 

“Ah! I scarcely dared to hope that you would receive me,” said James. 
“ I found you so differently situated, so wealthy, so identilied with a class 
with which I could not mix on equal terms.” 

“And yet you have ventured at last, James; and you come in haste, and 
late at night, for a caller who has so long delayed his visit,” said Mr. 
Melville. 

The young man hesitated, but only for a moment; then unable to contain 
himself said, “ Forgive me, dear sir, if I say a word which can grieve you. 
I would endure any amount of pain or trouble to shield you and yours ; but 
this day I heard that—nay, I need not repeat what, you will guess the purport 
of what reached my ears—and I longed to be near you. I long to prove that 
I have not forgotten, that I never can forget those who, when I was naked 
and hungry, clothed and fed me—who when I was destitute took me in. 
And now I''implore you to let me place my little fortune at your disposal. It 
is indeed yours, for I owe it all to what you taught me ; and I shall be proud 
and glad if by the willing labour of a lifetime I can prove the sincerity of my 
gratitude.” 

'Overcome by emotion, the young man sobbed audibly, but not alone, for 
his tears proved infectious; and we are not ashamed to confess that Mr. 
Melville found it as hard a task to reply as J ames had done to declare the 
purport of his coming. ; 

It is difficult to describe the mingled feelings of surprise and delight which 
overpowered James Bedfern’s hearers, though words had for some time little 
to do with expressing them. At length Mr. Melville, warmly clasping 
James’s hand, and turning to his wife said, “ Kate, dearest, do you remember 
what you told me many long years ago, when you and Grace pleaded so 
earnestly on behalf of a poor little deserted lad ? ” 

“Ah, Charles,” returned his wife, “can I forget, when its truth is made 
manifest? We do indeed find again, but increased manifold, ‘the bread we 
cast upon the waters’ twenty years ago.” 

James would fain have renewed the subject which had been the special 
object of his visit, but Mr. Melville kindly but firmly refused to allow 
business matters to be discussed within the first hour of their meeting. “ No, 
James,” said he, “ my affairs are not in such a satisfactory state as they were 
a few days ago; but I cannot suffer them to mar the pleasure of our first 
interview alter an absence of so many years. We have enough to ask and to 
listen to on both sides without that. To-morrow I shall be glad to claim the 
aid of your younger head and hands, which I believe I shall find as serviceable 
as I did of old,” 

With this assurance James was fain to content himself, and the remainder 
of the evening was spent in going over still more minutely all he had previously 
told to the olei merchant. “ But,” said the young man, when a pause occurred, 
“ I have only given you an outline as yet. I shall have many another tale to 
tell if you have patience to listen.” 

Grace’s face expressed her pleasure, and Mrs. Melville and her husband 
both assured James of time interest they should feel in hearing all he might 
choose to tell. 

It was very late when the young man at length rose to take his leave, but 
bis entertainer stopped him. “ Nay, James,” said he ; “ you must once more 
take a bed under my roof. Beside,” ho added, seeing him hesitate, “ I shall 
want you in the morning, and I can make your peace with Mr. Hollingsworth.” 

“I shall need no peacemaker there,” said James. “ Mr. Hollingsworth 
knows how much I owe to you, and will gladly waive his own claims to my i 
services so long as I can be of use to you.” . ; 

Thus it was settled. After breakfast, on the following morning, Mr. 
Melville and James went to the city together, and began the task of 
investigation. The clear-headed, thoughtful young man, was of infinite j 
service, and his first friend was proud and delighted to find that the talents ■ 
which first displayed themselves in the provincial counting-house had become j 
perfected, though under strange circumstances and in strange scenes. j 


James, too, looked up with honour and respect to Mr. Melville, for he saw 
that the integrity of his character was in no way impaired, and that he could 
meet the gaze of all men without having cause to blush for one dishonourable 
action. 

James would fain have persisted in his offer of the little fortune he had so 
earnestly begged Mr. Melville to accept. “It is small,” said he, “in 
comparison with what you have been accustomed to possess; but, dear sir, it 
is the fruit of honest and honourable labour. Take it; it is far more yours 
than mine; for, had it not been for your kindness, I should have been the 
inmate of a workhouse.” 

However, the event proved that the generous sacrifice ivas uncalled for. 
Things turned out far better than Mr. Melville had at first anticipated; and, 
though no longer a millionnaire, he could still call a moderate competence his 
own. He resolved to speculate no more, and made arrangements for at once 
retiring from business altogether. 

The question arose as to where their home should be; and to the astonish¬ 
ment of her parents, Grace, who had always hitherto sighed after her old 
country dwelling, now expressed a w r ish to remain in the neighbourhood of 
London. “ You find people so different from what you left them,” said she, 
“ when you have been absent a few years.” 

“ Then you are not afraid of meeting your old admirer, Grace,” said her 
father. “I saw him yesterday. He is Sir Henry Grahame now, for his 
father died quite suddenly, and he was recalled from the Continent almost 
immediately after yonr barbarity drove him there.” 

A look of more scorn than was ever before seen on Grace’s face crossed it, 
as her father’s question fell on her ear. But it was succeeded by a bright 
flush and a merry laugh. “ Oh, papa! ” said she, “ I wish all professed lovers 
who are obliged to part could do so with as little cost as Air. Grahame 
and myself have done. Though, please to remember, he gave iuc the 
conge” 

ISo it was decided that a pretty cottage at Hampstead should replace the 
large suburban mansion they now occupied; and, strange to say, Mr. Melville 
quite forgot his old forebodings as to what might lyippen if Grace and the 
felon’s son were allowed to meet as they did in their boy and girlish days. 
Nay, he was even heard to say that in all that constitutes the true gentleman, 
James Redfern was a match for a princess; quite forgetting, evidently, that 
his father had ended his days as an Australian convict. 

James became junior partner in the firm of Hollingsworth and Redfern 
after all; and when he took courage to ask Mr. Melville whether lie would 
accept him as a son-in-law, that gentleman bade him go and ask Grace, whose 
light dress was just visible amongst the shrubs. 

James needed no second bidding; for though he had not yet told his tale 
of love in words, it had long been plain to the lookers on that it would meet 
with a-willing listener, whenever he chose to do so. 

Grace heard his step on the gravel, and slackened her pace ; but she scarcely 
seemed so self-possessed as usual, for her hand trembled as she extended it to 
| the young man. 

i “ Grace,” said he, “ you have often asked me whether I had told you all the 
| history of my life. Its most important part is yet untold. Will you hear it 
| now ? ” She made a murmur of assent. “ I have asked Mr. Melville’s leave 
to tell it. Grace,” he continued, and here his voice sank almost to a whisper, 

I and the hand he had drawn through his arm trembled more and more; “I 
: have loved you from boyhood. I would fain call you mine, that, as the 
\ thought of you has been as a guicliug-star in the path of duty, I may now have 
; its presence to light my home. And I have a home worthy of you to offer 
you now, Grace; and you know I have a true heart. Say, will you reject 
such ? ” 

She turned her fair good face towards him, and, though blushing deeply, 

| it was with womanly tenderness, not false shame. “ Dear James,” she said, 
“ I honour you as a woman should look up to and honour him with whom 
she joins her lot. As to my love, it is so long since it was all yours, that I 
scarcely remember when it began.” 

Thus did James speed in his wooing. He has little children now, and few 
men can turn their backs on the cares of business aud find a happier home or 
a sweeter wife. They say that as old Hollingsworth has neither “ chick nor 
child,” James is likely enough to be his heir. But James pays little heed 
when rallied on the subject, for he has enough, and to spare. 

Air. Atelville is a happier man than when ho was more wealthy, and he 
often talks over his son-in-law’s history. 

“I am glad, dear Kate,” said Air. Melville to his wife on one occasion, 

; “ that James came back. His gratitude restored my faith in human goodness, 

I and I found my reward ‘ After Many Days.’ ” 

! “And if you never had found it here, Charles,” replied his wife, “a few 
days more would have given it, though in another world, and from a hHier 
Hand.” _;_ R. B. 

Wordless Teachers.— Sometimes one hears an eloquent discourse from 
the pulpit, but the “field preachers” one meets with in a country walk are 
always eloquent. The earth grows sermons. AYe talk of science. In nature 
we behold the consummation of all the sciences. AVhat chemist can match 
her colours! what mechanic her sublime architecture! what artist the beauty 
of her groupings! Chemistry, electricity, optics, all the physical sciences, as 
they are called, were carried to their ultimates when God said, “ Let there be 
light! ’’ and light was. AVhat arc our pettifogging scientific experiments to the 
operations of nature ? AVe cannot create a blade of grass, nor au infinitesimal 
atom of sand, nor a ray of light, nor a drop of dew. AVe can only discover 
and develop. There ends our “ philosophy,” All our wonderful instruments 
simply reveal to us our own incalculable insignificance as compared with the 
immeasurable power and wisdom of the Creator. No man who can conceive 
of the perfection of plan and purpose necessary to the creation of the 
minutest natural object, can look a wild flower in the face and question the 
omniscience of its Alakcr, 
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NEVER GIVE UP. 

The watchword of life must be, “ Never give up / ”—Tupper. 

“ Never give up! ” Oh, easy words for happy hearts to say, 

When sunshine lights the sky above, and friends are round our way; 

Rut when the soul is crush’d by grief, by disappointment wrung, 

When joy has fled and hope grown faint, by falsehood deeply stung, 
When alter struggling long with ill, we find those struggles vain, 

Can we our early faith and trust, and power to strive, retain ? 

“ Never give up! ” To tempted ones this has the watchword been, 
When storms ooscurcd the star of hope, and darken’d every scene; 

When those most dearly loved <mnv cold, or sought the better land; 
When care had set on brow and heart alike her iron hand; 

Still brave hearts strove to breast the tide and reach the resting-place, 
Thankful amidst the tempest’s roar some cheering beam to trace. 

Then cbmes an hour so darkly sad, so full of bitter woe; 

That firm resolve and hopeful strength break like an o’erstrung bow. 

Th^ head, so lately held erect, droops like a storm-struck flower, 
Endurance fails—we strive no more against misfortune’s power. 

With the forced calmness of despair we drain the bitter cup, 

And mock at aught which speaks of hope, or whispers “ Ne’er give up! ” 

Yet, tried and sorrowing hearts, droop not, nor,falter at the last! 

Can you not gather strength and peace when you recall the past ? 

As you have conquer’d in that past, so shall you conquer still; 

For ever in the end must Good triumphant rise o’er Ill. 

“ Never give up! ” for brighter far shall be the coming day, 

If calm and trustingly you wait, watching the dawning ray. 

“ Never give up ! ” Even if Death comes ere that glorious day, 

Be brave and hopeful still, true hearts! the clouds will pass away. 

The seeds your hsjnds have set—the good for which you long have striven 
Shall bring forth fruit for others’ need—shall lead their souls to Heaven. 
Strive on, although it seem as if no good deed could be wrought; 

For God will bless each high resolve, each pure unselfish thought. 

Georgiana Bennet. 


LUCILLE; OR, THE LOST CHILD. 

Chapter XI. 

As Emile and Lucille were about to descend to the dining-room, a few 
hours after the departure of the Duke de Paleron, and the tearing 
up of the marriage contract which bound Emile to him, a message came 
from Madame d’Almaine that Mademoiselle de Yernet’s dinner would be 
served in her boudoir. Emile sent a humble wish that her dinner might be 
sent up also, which was granted by her mother, who felt little inclined for the 
presence of either her daughter or her guest; and the girls, highly gratified 
by the arrangement, spent the remainder of the evening in converse on the 
happy future both anticipated. 

The following day, Lucille noticed the unusual assiduities of Adele, the 
lady’s-maid madame had placed near her on her first coming to the 
mansion. Towards evening, she sat down to her desk to fill up one or two of 
the cheques which Jules had given her, intending, the next morning, to get 
them changed herself. 

Emile Was sitting with her feet on the fender, enjoying a pleasing reverie, 
Charles de Bleville, the Duke’s cousin, being its most striking feature, and the 
cheque-book lay open before Lucille, when Adele entered on some trilling 
mission, and standing before the desk, at a glance saw and recognised the 
cheque-book of the Count d’Almaine. After sauntering about the room a few 
moments, she abruptly left it. A few minutes after, hasty steps were heard 
in the vestibule, the idoor was dashed open, and the countess, with flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes, stood before the desk. 

“I am glad that I have proofs of your guilt!” she exclaimed, in a loud 
tone, and catching up the cheque-book. “ This book has been purloined from 
my son’s study, and you are the guilty one who have converted it to your own 
purpose.” 

“ This is cruel, unwomanly,” cried Lucille, starting to her feet in a vain 
effort to regain the book. “No one here has a right to the cheque-book of the 
Count d’Almaine but myself. I therefore beg, nay, I insist that the book be 
returned to me.” 

“ You insist! ” cried the countess. “ Dare you use such language to me— 
me who have power to send you to a prison ? Dare tell me that you have a 
right to the property of the Count d’Almaine ? You must be made to repent 
tins arrogance. Adele, tell Yictoire to go instantly for a police-officer. When 
under his strict charge, mademoiselle, your sense and humility will return 
to you.” 

Lucille walked silently and proudly to the extreme end of the apartment, 
as madame repeated to Adele her orders to tell Yictoire instantly to fetch an 
officer. As Adele was leaving the room, Emile, who had looked on the 
scene with wonder, rendering her a moment incapable of action, sprang 
towards the waiting-woman. 

“ Stop,” she said, in a quiet hut determined tone. “We require no officer 
of justice here, neither shall any enter, unless by force.” 

“Do you, too, defy me?” interrupted the countess, stamping her foot. 
“ Beware, Emile d’Almaine, or a convent may bring repentance to you, You 
are not yet of age—I have still power over you, which I will exert to the 
utmost if you defy it.” 

“ Defy you, mamma ! ” said Emile. “ Heaven forbid you should give me 
cause to do so ; but your conduct to Lucille, who is under your protection, 
is both cruel and hasty. I only wish to point it out to you, and if possible be 


“ I disclaim all protection of her,” said the countess. “ Do I not hold 
this evidence of her guilt, and shall I let her escape ? No, not though 
Jules himself were here to pardon her, I would not.” 

“Were my brother here, She would not be thus insulted,” said Emile. 
“And you, mother, when you know all, will regret this violence, so un¬ 
becoming to dignity and feeling.” 

At this rebuke, a fresh burst of passion broke from the countess’s lips, and 
she again insisted on Adele obeying her orders. Again Emile interposed, and 
laying her hand on her mother’s arm, said solemnly, “ Mother, desist from 
this. If you persist in it, it will bring disgrace upon us all, more especially 
upon yourself. Lucille is one of us—she is the wife of Jules.” 

The countess uttered a sharp, quick cry, as if pierced by a shot. “ His 
wife! ” she cried ; “ it is false ! I will not believe it! Say his mistress, any¬ 
thing but his wife, and I will listen to you.” 

Emile bent her eyes with a pained expression on her parent. “ I speak 
the truth,” she said. “ I witnessed the marriage. Show her then the justice 
she deserves from you, that you may not feel the weight of your son’s scorn, 
when he hears that you have accused her of crime.” 

The countess bowed her head on her hands a moment; it was but i 
moment, and when she raised it, the demon passion was still in her eyes. 

“It is false, utterly false!” she cried. “ She is an impostor,” she 
continued, looking towards Lucille, who had buried her aching head in the 
cushions of the sofa, “ and shall not remain another night beneath the roof of 
a mansion never yet violated by the presence of guilt. Prepare, Mademoiselle 
de Yernet, to leave here immediately. This house cannot contain us both.” 

“Not to-night, madame,” said Lucille timidly, glancing towards the 
window, as the wind blew the rain in fitful gusts against it. “ I am a stranger 
in Paris, I know not a creature in it but those in this house. Consider my 
helplessness—so far from home. Let me be sheltered to-night, and to-morrow 
oh, how joyfully I shall return to my father.” 

“ Of course you will remain here,” said Emile. “ Who can send you forth ? 
As the wife of Jules, you are mistress of the house and household. My 
mother knows this, and will not make any resistance to your right of 
remaining here.” 

“ Only to-night,” murmured Lucille. “ For the wealth of the world I 
would not continue here beyond it; but to go forth a stranger in this huge 
city is fearful—it will kill me.” 

The countess looked coldly upon her. “ Send for a conveyance,” she said 
authoritatively,to Adele; “ for Lucille de Yernet has passed her last night at 
the Hotel d’Almaine; so prepare, mademoiselle, for your departure; for I 
quit not these apartments till your step falls for the last time on the 
threshold.” , 

“ Mother, mother,” said Emile, “you will repent this cruelty. Have you 
no thought when Monsieur de Yernet shielded us from the violence of the 
elements, when they raged with fury sufficient to crush us; and now you 
would send his child, his only, his cherished child, out to face them, with the 
bitterness of your rage and unkindness clinging to her ? Mother, you will 
not—you cannot do this deed.” 

“Shelter is easily procurable in Paris,” said the countess, determinedly; 
“ she can order the driver of the vehicle to take her where she pleases ; and,” 
she added in a low tone, feeling almost ashamed it should be heard, “ even 
to the Hotel de Paleron, the gates of which would be surely opened 
to her/’ ^ 

“Dear Lucille, this is indeed no place for purity like yours,” cried Emile, 
with flashing eyes, and putting her arms rouiyl the suffering girl, who, excited 
and feverish, seemed scarcely able to exert herself as she wished. “ You 
shall leave this house, but not albne. Forsaken by those who should be fore¬ 
most among your protectors, I will go with you, nor leave you till I place you 
near the fona heart of your father. Come, dearest, have courage ; though all 
is drear and dark before you at this moment, remember, every cloud has its 
silver lining.” 

The countess turned disdainfully from them as they hurriedly threw their 
cloaks and shawls round themselves. 

“Go, mademoiselle,” she said to her daughter, tauntingly. “You have 
defied me this evening—blame yourself for what may follow !” 

At this moment Adele announced the arrival of the conveyance. Emile, 
unmolested, supported Lucille down the broad oak stairs. They were both 
in the vehicle, unknowing where to direct it, when Emile’s maid tapped at 
the window. “ Take this card, mademoiselle,” she said, hurriedly—“ it is 
the address of my mother. She is poor and homely, but cleanly and kind- 
hearted, and will make you comfortable at least for the night.” 

“Thanks—thanks, dear, kind Rosalie!” was reiterated by the two forlorn 
girls, so mercilessly sent forth by a proud, ambitious woman. 

Emile glanced at the card, then pulled the check-string, and ordered the 
driver to set them down in the Rue d’Artois ; another quarter of an hour they 
had reached an old-fashioned mansion, let out in single floors and apartments, 
where Madame Mars, the mother of Rosalie, lived on the third floor. A bell 
summoned her to them. A few words from Emile enlightened her as much 
as was necessary as to their situation, and they were ushered into a clean, but 
ill-furnished bed-room. A fire was speedily made in it, and an air of 
comparative comfort spread itself around them. 

But Lucille was ill, feverish, with a throbbing headache; and after she was 
in bed, Emile, full of love and care, watched anxiously by her side. Her 
sleep was fitful; and when she raised her head from the pillow, and opened 
her large eyes, they glistened with such unnatural brightness that Emile 
trembled for her reason, and prayed fervently that strength might be given 
her to reach the valley. 

Towards morning, Emile worn out by fatigue and anxiety threw a shawl 
over her, and creeping quietly beneath the coverlid, fearing to awake her 
companion, who had again dozed oft', after a time watching her uneasy 
slumber, fell herself into a deep heavy sleep. She had slept near two hours 
when heavy footsteps and loud voices beneath caused her to start wildly front 
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licr uneasy sleep. She sat up in the bed and listened, and Lucille, whom it 
had also awoke, with her flushed cheeks and hair hanging wildly about her, 
sat up beside her. 

“ What can that mean?” said Emile, attempting calmness, “can it 
concern us ? Hark!” she continued, “that is my mother’s voice. She has 
come to take me from you ; but fear not. She shall not separate us till you 
are safe at home.” 

Springing from the bed Emile barricaded the door with the only table 
and chair the room afforded, but she had scarcely done it when the door was 
tried. “Who is it,” said she, “that wishes to enter this apartment before 
we summon them ?” 

“ It is I,” said the Countess d’Almainc, “your mother, who insists on the 
door being instantly opened. I have a communication to make to you.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” demanded Emile. “Pray do not be violent, for 
Lucille is ill, very ill, and we have both passed a wretched and sleepless 
night. But I care not for myself, I only think of Lucille, who is ill, and 
requires medical attendance.” 

“ Admit me,” returned the countess impatiently, “and without delay, or 
the people who are with me shall force the door.” * 

“ Open it, Emile,” said Lucille faintly, “ it is your mother, she has no 
right to sue in vain ; besides, we arc helpless ; a strong hand would demolish 
your fortification in a moment.” 

“ She has come to separate us,” said Emile, “ and I am powerless. Lucille, 
can you bear up against the storm without me ? Ill as you are, what will 
become of you r” 

“ Break this door!” cried the passionate voice of the countess, and instantly 
the slight barricade gave way, to admit the countess, two nuns, and a priest. 

The countess glanced towards the bed and half started at the wild 
expression in the eyes of Lucille ; but not allowing herself time to think, she 
said to the nuns, pointing to Emile, “ That is my daughter, Emile d’Almainc. 
I place her under the care of your superior till you again hear from me. 
Emile, you may as well submit with a good grace, or I shall give these 
ladies directions to carry you to my carriage, which waits in the courtyard.” 

Emile knew her mother’s resolution. The nuns were two quiet-looking 
women, hut were under the control of their superior, and she had nothing 
to hope from them; she had nothing left but to make another appeal to 
her mother in behalf of Lucille. 

“ I am -willing,” she said, “ to go wherever you may wish to place me, 
mother ; but give me a day, only a few hours, to sec Lucille attended to, only 
to see if it is possible for her to undertake the journey, to see her placed safely 
in the diligence which will convey her to within a few miles of her father’s 
house. You will grant me this one request, mother, and then send me to 
the convent directly after. I will not utter a single complaint, or a word of 
resistance. Mother, you will grant this one, this little request?” 

“You arc strangely interested, mademoiselle, in the proceedings of a 
stranger,” said the countess. “ Mademoiselle de Yernet can help herself; 
she is willing, no doubt, and quite able to do so.” 

“ A stranger ! ” said Emile, -with a sudden burst of feeling. “ She is my 
sister ; the beloved wife of my only brother, and your son, mother. Think of 
Jules’s anguish if he knew she was lying in this wretched apartment, crushed 
in mind and body, forsaken by us both ; you will not leave her thus helpless.” 

“Well,” said the countess, a slight compunctious feeling for a moment 
subduing her angry ones, “she shall have medical attendance and be carefully 
nursed by the woman who resides here, till she is able to go to her father. 
Will that satisfy you ? But you must instantly quit her and content yourself 
for a time in the convent of St. Ursula; that is my command; and if you 
persist in further opposition to it, these holy people will have recourse to 
force. Here is your shawl and bonnet; haste, for I have not yet breakfasted.” 

Emile knew farther appeal or resistance would be vain; she looked 
deprecatingly on her mother, the nuns, and the rubicund priest, who had 
testified his impatience by throwing her shawl over her, which she had 
indignantly dashed to the ground. 

“I must leave you, dearest,” she cried, taking Lucille in her arms; “they 
force me from you ; but do not despair. In a few days Jules will be litre, 
and he shall know all the cruelty that has been levelled at you. Adieu! 
Heaven protect you ! ” 

“Do not think of me, Emile,” returned Lucille. “ I shall soon require no 
care. Adieu ! I am faint, and cannot speak more.” 

Again the shawl was thrown over Emile, and she was hurried from the 
room. There was a loud tumult in the apartment below, the countess’s voice 
rose high ; then, as it became distant, it sank into a murmur; then all was 
silent, but the carriage-wheels rattling over the stones of the courtyard. 
Lucille’s aching head fell languidly on the pillow ; for the first time in her 


Paris by that diligence; I must go home while I am able. I must go to my 
father to die.” 

“ How ? Impossible, my dear lady,” said the kind woman. “ You have not 
strength to walk across the room. How can you ever reach the Hue dcs 
Chantons?” 

“ I must, I will try,” said Lucille. “ Dear madamc, help me to dress.” 

The good woman, seeing her earnestness, assisted her to dress, thinking her 
strength would be exhausted with the operation. She was more surprised then 
when she said, “ Now, madame, will you lead me to the Hue dcs Chantons ? 
I must go away by the diligence.” 

She took her purse out; it was but scantily provided. Throwing the contents 
on the bed, she took enough for her fare, and giving the rest to the woman, 
said, “It is all I have, but the Count d’Almaine, or Emile, some other time 
will reward you for your care of me. Now, madamc, I am able to undertake 
this walk. Will you accompany me, for I must go to my father.” 

Iler voice was so faint and sad, yet so earnest, that it was irresistible. The 
good woman led her forth ; it was a long and toilsome journey to one in her 
situation, but perseverance and determination accomplished it. The driver was 
just stepping into his boots as they arrived; there was a vacant place, she 
was assisted into it, weak and tottering, and sank exhausted into a corner. 

“Adieu!” she murmured to the woman, who pressed her hand with 
warmth and pity. “ Adieu ! my heart is full, but I have no tears, they are 
dried up with the burning heat that is consuming me.” 

The driver cracked his Whip, the heavy unwieldy vehicle rumbled with a 
thundering sound and unpleasant movement through the streets of Paris, 
unheeded by Lucille, who had sunk with closed eyes and laboured breathing 
against the side of it. 

Her fellow passengers looked at her with wonder ; they spoke to her, but 
she heard them not; her only consciousness seemed when the coach stopped, 
when she would raise her head hurriedly and ask if they were at Marseilles. 

When they inquired if she would not take refreshment, she answered, 
languidly, “Yes, a glass of cold water; my tongue is hard and dry, and my 
mouth parched.” 

Twilight was just drawing in, when one of her fellow travellers pronounced 
in an audible voice, “ Marseilles! we are just entering; in another half hour 
wc shall arrive at our journey’s end.” 

Lucille raised herself from the half recumbent position she had sunk into, 
and made an effort to look through the window, but the heavy mist that had 
been falling through the day had so obscured the glass, that all that was 
discernible was the half glimmer of the numerous lamps not lighted yet long 
enough to shed their full splendour down upon the gloomy thoroughfare. 

Half an hour after the unwieldly vehicle stopped; its heavy rumbling was 
superseded by the din of many voices; her fellow passengers had alighted, and 
Lucille, with a look of recognition at the well-known sign dangling from the 
inn door, with slow and feeble steps followed their example. The hostess, 
bustling and anxious, greeted her with a curtsey and, “ Walk in, madamc.” 

“ Can I have a conveyance ? ” asked Lucille, in a quiet tremulous tone. 

“ Yes, in an hour madamc can be accommodated,” replied the hostess. “ The 
gentleman yonder has engaged our only chaise for the Villa d’Eau; it will 
soon return. Walk in ; madamc is cold from this miserable weather. A good 
fire blazes in the ante-room; it will warm you through by the time the chaise 
returns.” 

“ I cannot wait,” said Lucille. “ The distance is but a mile. I will walk.” 
She turned away into the well-known road leading to her father’s house. The 
mist, which had fallen slow and murkily from sunrise, as day declined swelled 
into torrents, and came down more like water-spouts than rain. Exhausted 
and in pain, Lucille was unable to proceed fast; her mantle soon clung a heavy 
weight around her ; her thin silk shoes, the only pair she had left the Hotel 
d’Almaine with, before she had gone a hundred paces were saturated with the 
clayey moisture clinging to them yet she kept on; at each moment summoning 
all her energies lest they should fail her at the last hour. 

The orange grove was in sight. Oh ! how welcome was its foliage to her 
sinking heart! She entered it as it cut a corner from the road. Though 
earlier in the season than when she had entered it last year with J ules, it was 
in full blossom. She sank from fatigue on the same jutting root she had done 
then. The flowers, heavy with the raindrops, nearly encompassed her Avith their 
moisture. She looked up, and pressed them cold and drooping to her hot 
brow. “ I beat you from me,” she said, “ last year, fearing you clung to me 
like a winding-sheet; but now, how willingly would I clasp your dcath-hued 
blossoms, could they shield me from the misery I am enduring! What am I 
wishing ? ” she continued, with a sudden start. “ To die away from my father ? 
May Heaven give me strength to reach him—only to reach him—it is all 
I ask! ” 


life she was alone. 


Chapter XII. 


In a short time after the party had left, Rosalie’s mother came to Lucille’s 
bedside. She was a gentle kindly woman, and truly, without knowing why she 
was thus thrown on her own resources, commiserated the young helpless 
creature before her. 

“You are ill, mademoiselle,” she said, leaning over her, and touching her hot 
temples. “ I have done as mademoiselle desired—sent for a doctor, who will 
be hero by nine o’clock ; but what shall I give you in the intermediate time ? 
I have tea and coffee; which shall I bring you? ” 

“ Neither,” replied Lucille ; “ but a glass of cold water would cool my hot 
mouth, and might perhaps relieve me. What time is it? ” 

“Past seven, mademoiselle.” 

“At what hour docs the diligence start for Marseilles? ” 

“ At eight o’clock precisely.” 

“ At eight o’clock ? ” said Lucille, starting wildly up in bed. “Where from ? ” 
“The Rue des Chantons, a quarter of an hour’s walk from hence.” 

With fresh energy Lucille sprang from the bed, then tottered and sank upon 
it again. “ Assist me to dress,” she said in a faint voice, “for I must leave 


She arose; this short appeal to the Power she reverenced gave her courage ; 
she was soon at the edge of the grove. As she stepped from it her feet sank 
deep in a muddy pool; in extricating herself her shoes were left behind, but 
she heeded it not—scarcely knew it—as she tottered forward ; she saw a light, 
glimmering, indeed, but sufficient to point out to her, though the darkness 
had become dense, that she was near the haven of her hopes. A few minutes 
and her hand was on the garden gate, her feet on the gravel path. She stood 
before the window, a cheerful fire lighted up the apartment—each wea-known 
object was before her. Her father sat on one side of it, on the other, Madeline; 
they were in earnest converse. She moved to the door, touched the handle, 
her power was gone ; she sank against it, repeating, “ Father, father! ” 
Quick is the heart of a parent, ready the ear, or could Dc Yernet have 
heard that low feeble voice calling on him ? He was at the spot before the 
cadence had ceased to sound, had opened the door to receive into his arms his 
half-insensible child; he bore her into the parlour, tore wildly off her wet 
garments, crying, in a scarcely audible voice, “ Madeline ! what has brought 
her here ?—alone, exposed to the inclemency of the night, ill and suffering, 
when we believed her so many miles from us ? ” 

At once a light seemed to break in upon him. “ My child is degraded ! n 
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he said, glancing at her, and speaking vehemently. “Who has done this ? 
Speak ! Who has degraded—who has done what will bring my grey hairs 
Avith sorrow to their last resting-place ? ” 

“Father, oh! father,” said Lucille, in a faint broken voice, “not that— 
not that! I have abused your confidence ; I am helpless, abused, ill, perhaps 
dying—but not guilty.” 

“ Bless you, Lucille, for those two last Avords ! I can brave all, even your 
death, if you die innocent,” and he clasped her, care, travel worn, almost 
inanimate, to his aching heart. 

Madeline, whose tears had fallen fast on the hand pressed tightly in her 
own, exclaimed, “Batiste will tell you, monsieur; he knows much. But 
assist me to take her to her room ; every moment these wet garments cling 
to her is risking her life, and while I am placing her in bed send for 
medical aid.” 

Assisted by the servant, the active affectionate Madeline soon had Lucille 
in bed, who was no longer conscious of suffering, but raving in delirium; 
while her distracted father, like a troubled spirit, wandered from room to 
room, now listening to the ravings of his child, then hearkening to the wailings 
of Madeline as she leant over her. 

“ She is on the bed of her childhood,” she cried, “her bridal bed. Ah! will 
it also be her bed of death ? Merciful heaven! what will become of her father ? ” 
“I will die with her!” exclaimed De Yernet, in a tone almost as wild as 
his raving child’s. “ And her mother—whore is she ? Miles away; uncon¬ 
scious that the last fleeting moment fading for ever may make her childless. 
Ella, why did you desert us ? Had your child been guided by a mother’s 
hand, would this have happened?” 

He drew his desk hurriedly towards him, and with an unsteady hand and 
eyes nearly blinded by emotion, penned the following lines:— 

“ Ella, —Your child is dying—dying from your want of care; for had you 
been near to possess her confidence this would not have occurred. She is 
privately married, and, I imagine, heartlessly forsaken; but I know nothing 
but from her ravings. I am wretched—heart-sick. Ella, you are the cause ! 
If my child die, may God forgive you—I cannot! H. De Yernet.” 

Chapter XIII. 

In a sumptuously though anciently furnished dressing-room in the castle 
of Waldcnburg stood before a large dressing-glass the still fair and grace¬ 
ful Madame de Yernet. It was a golden morning; and not only were 
the green glades and snowy blossoms tinted by its bright hues, but it glanced 
upon the regular features, gave deeper radiance to the golden hair, and 
sparkled in the blue eyes of the beautiful figure reflected by the mirror. She 
was preparing for a pic-nic, and revelling in the idea of pleasure that glorious 
sunshine would induce to the harmony of the party, and was just clasping 
her Avaist with a large jewelled brooch, Avhich glittered and shaded into many 
hues the different colours it reflected. A small Brussels lace mantilla lined 
Avith peach-blossom satin covered her graceful shoulders; Avliilc her maid 
stood beside her holding in her hand a white transparent bonnet, plumed 
Avith the elegant feathers of the marabou. 

“ How beautiful madame looks to-day!” said her lady’s maid. “ Madame 
is an evergreen. Ten years I have been at the castle ; and though so many 
things are changed, there is none in madame.” 

Ella looked indifferently, but as she took the bonnet a satisfied smile 
slightly parted her lips, and the sun furtively glanced on her small, Avhite, 
regular teeth. At the moment she thought only of her beauty. 

A knock sounded on the oaken door. The maid answered it, and returned 
Avith a letter, Avhich 6he laid carelessly on the dressing-table. Ella glanced 
towards it, and caught it up eagerly. She knew the writing, though it Avas 
thick and blotted. • It was months since she had received intelligence from 
the valley. Her heart bounded to her mouth. The mother and the wife had 
power over its pulsations—more powerfully than even she herself was aware 
of. She broke the seal, and read the contents. As she finished, a sharp, 
quick cry, as if a shot had pierced her, burst from her. The plumed bonnet 
tell from her hand to the ground; and as she staggered to a chair, Avas 
trodden on and crushed. 

“The bijou of a bonnet!” cried the maid, catching it up, more mindful of 
it than the disorder of her mistress. “ What will madame do ? It will be 
impossible to Avear it.” 

The Avords were unheard. Ella sat a feAv moments gazing on vacancy, 
then starting up, rushed from the room. Another instant, and she avus 
standing pale and shivering before the baroness, the letter in her hand. 

The baroness Avas little changed. Eighteen years had but whitened the 
soft bauds resting on her forehead. She Avas pale, calm,, and collected as 
usual. 

“ What ails you, Ella ?” she demanded. “ Who is that letter from ? ” 

“ From De Yernet. Head it,” she replied, in a husky tone. 

The baroness glanced over it, and said, “ What do you intend doing ? ” 

“ Fly to them immediately ! ” Avas the reply. “ Death is hovering, he some¬ 
times lingers before he points his darts. I may yet see my child living. Oh, 
Aunt Ulrica, I am a guilty thing; dare I hope so much from heaven ? ” 
“Hope everything, dear Ella. Depart directly, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

She rang the bell Avhile speaking, and on the servant appearing, ordered the 
carriage to be brought round as soon as possible. 

“Now to your room, dear child,” she said, commiseratingly, “and change 
your dress. I will give orders for a feAV necessaries to be packed. Gertrude 
Avill go Avith you, and you must neither sleep nor rest, but in the carriage, till 
you reach the valley.” 

“ Sleep and rest! ” said Ella. “ Shall I ever have either again ? ” 

“Do not despair,” said her aunt, “it is a reproach to me. I have done 
Avrong in keeping you so long from those avIio are nearer, and should be dearer 
than I am. I Avill pray fervently for you. Adieu, my child, trust in God, 
He must and will support you through this trial.” 


* The carriage was announced, the tivo unhappy women embraced in silence, 
and separated. 

Three days after the carriage stopped before the home of De Vcrnct; the 
Avorn Avifc and mother glanced fearfully towards the AvindoAvs of the house. 
The blinds Averc closely draAvn, and the dusky tAvilight sat heavily on them. 
Stillness Avas around the neglected house; the cat, scared by the noise of the 
postilion’s heavy boots on the gravel path, hastily scampered to a high tree for 
safety ; the dog sat moodily in the door porch, and only groAvled as the large 
brass-knobbed whip sounded on the door. 

The sound struck like an icebolt on Madame de Yernct’s heart. “ All is 
over ! ” she said, in an inaudible voice. “ I have come to the house of death ! ” 
But her strained eyes Avcre fixed on the door; it opened, she saAv her husband 
in the background. “ Let me in! let me in! ” she cried, and bursting open 
the door, she ran into the house, and the husband and wife stood face to face. 

De Yernet looked full into the sad pale face; he had never seen it before 
but flushed Avith the hue of health and loveliness. For the first time there 
Avas real sympathy betAveen them, but he said coldly ; “ You here, Ella,—come 
as a visitor to the house you have so long deserted ? ” 

“Reproach me not,” she said, humbly; “pity me, Henri, for I am only 
suffering Avhat I merit; but Lucillo—my child!—oh, do not say I have come 
too late! In mercy, say she lives ! ” 

“ Yet lives,” said De Yernet; “ but her danger is the same.” 

She rushed to his arms, crying, “ One part of my prayer is heard ; grant, 
my husband, the other part. Forgive me for my Avant of care; take me to 
your heart again, there to remain for ever; for if you Avill it so, nothing shall 
part us more in life.” 

De Ycrnet’s eyes softened ; the Avife of his youth lay subdued on his bosom. 
Her embraoe Avas responded to; they were re-united till death should once 
more part them. 

* ***** 

It Avas the tenth day of Lucille’s return to the valley. The blinds Avcre 
doAvn, the curtains draAvn closely, that not a gleam of that bright noon-day 
May sun might penetrate the darkened apartment. She slept the first time 
calmly. Madeline Batiste sat on one side the bed, the anxious mother on the 
other; all Avas silent as the grave, when there Avas a movement of the bed¬ 
clothes, a band Avas stretched out, and a Ioav voice said, “ Where am I r ” 
Madeline Avas leaning over the invalid directly. An exclamation of joy 
Avas on her tongue; but she restrained it as she Avavcd Madame de Yernet 
aside, and answered calmly, “ Where arc you, dear Lucille ? Why, in your 
own dear little bed, and Madeline, your friend, bending over you.” 

She looked wildly round a moment, then asked, “ IIoav came I hither—at 
home, Avith my father ? Where is he, that I do not see him ? ” 

“ lie is Avalking,” replied Madeline; “ Jacques and he are settling some¬ 
thing at the farm; but, Lucille, dearest, I have something to introduce you 
to—something so small, so beautiful, so loveable. Oh ! how dear it Avill be to 
you, as it already is to us ! ” She raised a roll of flannel from the foot of the 
bed, sloAA'ly opening it as she spoke. “ Look,” she added, in a tremulous tone, 
her eyes tilling Avith tears of affection, “ did you ever behold anything before 
half se> lovely ? ” 

Lucille directed her eyes towards the flannel, and uttered a murmuring cry. 
It was an infant, and her yearning heart told her she was its mother. 

“ There! ” said Madeline, kissing the doAvny cheek of the babe, and placing 
it near Lucille, “rest for the first time on the arm of your mother, that her 
slumber may be soft and refreshing as your own.” 

“And Jules?” inquired the young mother in a suppressed tone. “Does 
he knoAV he is a father ? Have his lips pressed its forehead ? ” 

“There has not been time to even think of him yet, dearest,” replied 
Madeline; “ but now you are better, Ave will Avrite; but no more talking, you 
must sleep ; turn to your child. Oh, how tranquilly you Avill sleep Avith that 
slumbering near your heart! Happy Lucille, to possess such a treasure ! ” 

{So thought Lucille, a^ she turned and drew her babe closer towards her; 
she smiled and murmured a feAv low Avords, and again slept. When she awoke, 
a fair form Avas bending over her; she closed her eyes again, then opened 
them more Avidcly, exclaiming doubtfully, “Mamma, can it be mamma, or do 
I dream ? ” 

“ Xo, no, it is I,” said her mother, bending her face till her pale lips 
touched her daughter’s, “ your mother, Lucille, your unkind, neglectful mother! 
Can you pardon her ? ” 

“ Bardon you, dear mother ? ” said Lucille, Avhose arms Avere immediately 
round her neck ; “ Avhat have I to pardon ?—you, avIio have come like an 
angel of mercy to bring peace to my father’s Avounded spirit. Oh, mother, 
how sweet to have you near me ! Noav I am a parent myself, the link between 
us seems more tightly knit. What new-born sensations arc springing up in my 
heart! Mother,” she added, in a Ioav soft tone, “ that has a thrilling sound.” 

So thought Madame de Yernet, as she shoAvered kisses on the lips that 
had murmured it for the first time in reference to herself. 

Lucille progressed sloAvly, but surely, toAvards convalescence; there Avas 
but one drawback on her peace. She saAv her father and mother sitting beside 
the same hearth, firmly re-united; she had their forgiveness for the past, but 
her repeated letters to D’Almainc remained unnoticed. She had Avritten also to 
Emile ;—there Avas silence there. What did it mean ? That she Avas forgotten 
or deserted ? The blood rushed like a torrent through her heart at the thought, 
though with an effort she fought against it to accuse the countess as the cause. 

Chapter XIY. 

Taa’o months had nearly elapsed. Lucille, as a last resort, had addressed 
a letter to Madame D’Almainc. A Avcck after a packet arrived directed to 
Mademoiselle de Yernet: it Avas in the writing of the countess. Lucille broke 
the seal slowly, and Avith a fainting spirit. There Avere her own letters to 
Jules and Emile, all but one unopened. She Avas pushing them from her 
Avith a sinking sensation, Avhcn one addressed to herself fell to the ground ; 
she caught it up eagerly, broke the seal, and read;— 
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“ Madame, —I have returned your letters that you may fully understand 
the uselessness of writing either to my son or daughter. The latter is still 
in her convent, and I haVe so fully explained the enormity of your conduct to 
the former, that he desires all intercourse must cease between you, for ever. 
He is suffering now from a wound received in a duel with the Duke de 
Paleron. But he tells me to say, that although he can never acknowledge 
you as one bearing his name, lie feels himself in a degree bound to give 
you an allowance; lie therefore has made a settlement of four thousand francs 
per annum on you, and I enclose a bill for the half-yearly amount. I 
should strenuously recommend you not to adopt the name of our family, as 
you can never be considered the Count d’Almaine’s wife. In regard to your 
infant you may retain it, or give it up to its legal protectors. I have no 
advice to offer on the subject. Hortense d’Almaine.” 

Lucille’s feelings were indescribable on reading this cruel letter; but indig¬ 
nation predominated, and taking the letter of madame, and the bill enclosed 
in it, put it on the fire, and laying the poker on it, pressed it down into the 
flame till not a vestige of it remained. 

“ This is your act!” she cried, with flashing eyes, “ and thus let it perish ! 
You would compromise my honour, and trample me in the dust, but I 
will triumph yet over you, you unfeeling woman, for I am innocent and 
oppressed, and shall conquer, for I want only my husband’s love and the 
esteem which nothing shall make me forfeit.” 

Her resolution was formed on the moment; it was hasty but firm, though 
time and trouble would be the cost. She would sec him, speak to him, tell 
him all her wrongs, and she knew his heart too well to imagine he would 
turn away from her truthfulness, though a serpent had coiled round him to 
poison his mind against her. 

She wept bitterly when she thought of his wound, for he had doubted 
her truth, and had fought to vindicate his own honour at the risk of his 
reputation; she sighed too, for Emile, who, immured in a convent, was 
helpless whore she might have worked so much good. 

De Yernet could scarcely keep his indignation within bounds. At first he 
insisted that the law should compel both the count and his mother to do 
justice to his daughter’s claims ; but Lucille pleaded so forcibly against these 
proceedings—declaring it would separate her from her husband for ever, 
for if he would not acknowledge her without compulsion, she would never 
live with him—that after many trials of patience and forbearance on his part, 
her father consented, partly instigated by Batiste, who was the friend on 
both sides, to permit her to make the attempt at reconciliation her own 
way. This was to proceed alone and unattended to Paris, to obtain an inter¬ 
view with Jules, unfold to him the artifice practised against him, and her 
sanguine hopes whispered all would be right. 

On a bright morning in July, when the golden sun was giving a deeper 
tint to the clustering grapes hanging profusely and temptingly, slightly 
shaded from its glare by the broad dark green leaves, and every glade ana 
mosssy bank was lighted up by its brilliancy, Lucille with tearful eyes and 
trusting spirit, bade adieu to her loving and beloved friends, and a last fare¬ 
well to the sweet home of all her happiness. As she pressed for the twentieth 
time a^kiss on the lips of her child, as it slept on the careful arm of Madeline, 
she whispered, “ Sweetest, I quit you but for a time. At our next embrace, 
your father’s arms will entwine with mine round thy tiny form, and all will be 
peace and happiness.” 

With the faithful and tried servant of her father, Lucille stepped into the 
waiting vehicle, and was soon hastening to Paris with as much speed as 
French travelling in those days permitted. She gave a tearful and lingering 
look to the last green spot of the valley yet visible, and when it died away 
for ever from her sight, she leant back in the carriage and closed her eyes; 
her tears were gone ; but her heart seemed too large and heavy for her bosom, 
and with indescribable pain she pressed her hand tightly over it. 

On the second day’s journey tne carriage drew up in the Rue de la Paix, at 
the residence of a court milliner, a person who was partially known to the 
Batistes, and where Lucille was to locate while she had occasion for it. 

Madame Boloin received her with the freedom and courtesy of an old 
acquaintance. Comfortable apartments were assigned her, and an invitation 
to visit her business department when she pleased. All was free and easy; 
there were no suspicions, no inquiry about who or what she was. The 
milliner was well versed in fashionable news and scapdal, and Lucille soon 
heard her own history in several different versions as connected with Madame 
d’Almaine. She heard too, that her* husband was much changed from the 
gay, fashionable man so greatly admired and caressed. He had scarcely 
recovered from his wound, which was a pistol-shot in the arm ; he was pale, 
languid, and seldom quitted the house but for an airing. 

How Lucille’s heart yearned towards him at this intelligence! How she 
longed to see him ! and many hours during the day, wrapped in a large shawl 
and thick veil, her person being disguised by them, she paced before the gates 
of the Hotel d’Almaine, in the vain hope of seeing him, knowing from 
experience how usless would be the attempt to reach him by written com¬ 
munication. 

One morning, worn and unhappy by her weary, useless watchings, urged 
by an impulse, she determined to boldly seek an interview wifh him. She 
drew towards the bell and laid her hand upon its handle; her courage was 
gone ere she had made it sound. Her peculiar position struck her forcibly ; 
a wife of the proud and ancient house of D’Almaine forcing herself withiu its 
portals, or like a menial humbly asking for what she could command—her 
husband’s presence! Ail her emotions for the moment were concentrated in 
her pride. She pulled the bell sharply, with a steady hand, and it still sounded 
when the porter looked through the aperture to reconnoitre the visitor. She 
demanded in a decided tone, “ Is the Count D’Almainc at home ? ” 

The porter scanned her from head to foot, before he answered, “ He is 
gone out for a ride, mademoiselle.” 

“ When will he return. ? ” she asked, “Are his rides generally prolonged 
to great lengths ? ” 


The man smiled, as he replied, “ Monsieur knows his own mind better 
than I do, mademoiselle. I may as well ask what your business is with him ? ” 

“ I wish to see him,” she repliod; “ and you will greatly oblige me by 
informing me of the most probable time for me to procure an interview.” 

“ It is impossible,” replied the pian; “ for, since monsieur’s illness, madame 
his mother, has not permitted any one to sec him, but through her agency, 
Shall I take your message to the countess, mademoiselle ? ” 

“ No,” she replied, in a desponding tone, for the courage that had im¬ 
pelled her to act was damped by this information. “ I will call again. I 
may be more successful another time. The count may be at home.” She 
hesitated, then added, “ If you could convey a letter to him from me, it might 
answer the purpose of seeing him; and I will reward you for the trouble,” 
she said, putting a Napoleon into his hand while speaking. 

The man looked at the money, saying as he did so, “ It is not the trouble, 
mademoiselle, you see; it is the risk.we run. Madame threatens to discharge 
any domestic who should convey anything to the count without her know¬ 
ledge ; but a letter—I suppose it is but a love-letter—might be an exception. 
Bring it, and I’ll consult Jacquiline about it. She is more quick-sighted than 
myself on these points; and though more discreet than tender-hearted, is not 
above doing a good turn when profit is attached to it.” 

“ Thanks, a thousand thanks, my good man! ” said Lucille, elated with 
her seeming success. “ I will be here about this time to-morrow.” 

“ Well, well,” said the porter, “ I will do what I can for you, mademoiselle.” 

Here a very small face, with a remarkably sharp pair of eyes, peered over 
the man’s shoulder, and in a voice something beyond tenor, demanded why he 
was wasting so much time at the portal. 

“I’ll tell you all about it, Jacquiline,” he said, in a half soothing, half 
frightened voice. “It’s a lady wants to see the count. I’ll tell you all 
about it.” 

He then closed the shutter abruptly, leaving Lucille standing on the other 
side, in a half bewildered mood. 

A loud ring at the bell aroused Lucille. She moved slowly away, uncertain, 
in her state of irritability, whither; and when she looked up to learn her 
direction, she was beyond the gardens of the Tuileries. She knew not the 
right turning homewards, and stood glancing anxiously round for some 
s£eady-looking person to inquire her way. 

She was standing on the curbstone, when she retreated slightly at the 
tramp of horses’ hoofs; they were passing her, and mechanically her eyes 
were raised to the horseman. She uttered an exclamation, and stretched forth 
her arms. 

“ Jules ! Jules! ” she cried. “ Stop! I am here. Oh, do not go, Jules! 
Jules, surely you will hear me.” 

But D’Almaine, unconscious she was near, rode on rapidly. Tic was pale 
and thoughtful, and pursued his course without once turning to the right or 
to the left. And onward went Lucille, with rapid movements, unmindful of 
the observation she had attracted, till the object she was pursuing was hidden 
from her by distance, and the numerous vehicles and horsemen with which 
the streets were thronged; and when her straining eyes could no longer 
discern him, she leant against an iron palisade and wept. 

Many persons had assembled round her, some smiling at her, others pitying 
her, but all pronouncing audibly, “ She is mad.” 

Lucille had just become conscious of her unpleasant position, and was trying 
to make her way through the crowd, when a middle-aged woman, after 
looking soarchingly at her, exclaimed, “ Mademoiselle de Yernet! or I am 
greatly deceived ? ” 

Lucille looked up ; it was the mother of Rosalie, Emile’s maid, who spoke; 
and happy to recognise one face among the gazers she had seen before, caught 
her arm, exclaiming, “Madame, will you direct me home. A stranger in 
Baris, I have mistaken the turning.” 

“Take my arm,” said the woman; “ I will sec you safe; but you are 
fatigued, mademoiselle. My home is near ; rest there for a time, and,” she 
added, in a low voice, “ it will enable us to rid ourselves of this rabble.” 

Lucille gladly took her offered arm, and was soon under her sheltering roof, 
listening with interest, that for the time drove other thoughts from her mind 
to information of Emile. 

“ You must know, mademoiselle,” said the woman, “ that after you quitted 
us that morning when you were so fearfully ill, Rosalie came to tell me that 
madame had given her warning. She had a month before her, and she told me 
she would not, if possible, quit the Hotel d’Almaine till she had discovered 
where her young lady was placed. She was successful. It is at the convent 
of St. Ursula; but when she applied at the gates to see her, instructions had 
been issued that none from the hotel were to be admitted without a special 
order from madame. It was a cruel disappointment to Rosalie, who was 
unacquainted with your address, and therefore had no power to do anything; 
and her next place taking her into the country, she was obliged to let the 
matter rest.” 

“But I can visit her,” replied Lucille, anxiously. “I am ngt from the 
hotel, and can gain admittance. Tell me, madame, how can this be done ? ” 

“ To-morrow is visiting day,” she replied; “ the hours from twelve to two. 
Present yourself at the lodge, and if you succeed in passing the porteress, 
you may, I think, gain access to the poor young lady, whom they are punishing 
to make her take the hateful vows.” 

“ Dear Emile! you shall not, if I have power to prevent it,” exclaimed 
Lucille, energetically; “ and in exerting myself for your benefit self shall be 
forgotten. I must return, now, madame. Will you direct me to the Rue 
de la Paix? Expect me shortly again, and believe my gratitude to be 
enduring.” 

It was late when Lucille returned; all were in consternation at her long 
absence; and Annette, her father’s faithful servant, declared that she should 
not, without her attendance, again perambulate the streets of Paris. To this 
Lucille readily consented; and fatigued morally and physically, she retired 
to bed. But the day had been an eventful one ; it was replete with unlookecU 
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for events. She had seen her husband,—heard of his sister. Surely the Lucille could scarcely repeat adieu when she found herself standing alone 
cmintess’s reign was not so triumphant as it had been. Hope whispered beside the grating. Emile and the nun were both gone, and with rapid, 
something would arise from it; and though she slept little, she arose in the timid steps, glancing furtively round as she passed each massive, lofty pillar 
morning tor the first time refreshed since her residence in Paris. reached the lodge. Annette impatiently waited, and was despatched as soon 

It seemed a long time till the hour arrived for her departure to the convent, as they had crossed the last threshold of the convent for a hackney-coach. 

She wrote her letter to her husband, intending, as she returned, to leave it Lucille did not feel to breathe freely till she found herself within the 
with the porter; and, with a fluttering heart, started off, accompanied by coach, when, drawing the letter from her pocket she saw it was to Monsieur 
Annette, for St. Ursula’s. She had planned that it should be considerably past Charles de Bleville, Hotel dc Paleron, Rue d’Auton. The driver was told 
the hour of admission when she arrived, that, unmolested, she might have an to stop there, and on learning Monsieur de Bleville was at home, she 
opportunity of conversing with the captive. She trembled violently, as she desired them to say that a lady wished to see him at the gate on business of 
stood waiting in the convent porch for her summons for admittance to be importance. 

answered. But when the porteress appeared, she said in a low but firm voice, In a short space of time Charles dc Bleville, with surprise painted on 
that she was sent by Madame D’Almaine with a message to sister Emile. his countenance, appeared at the coach door, which wa$ more increased when 
The door was opened immediately, and she passed in, Annette remaining Lucille told him to open it and enter, 
on the outside, one visitor only being admitted at a time according to the With little hesitation, however, he obeyed, when drawing up the glass she 
rules of the establishment. She went onward till she stood before a grating, took the letter from her pocket and placed it in his hand. He knew the 
through which a nun was discernible pacing slowly the stone pavement. She writing immediately, and became greatly agitated. 

was old and shrivelled; and what part of her face was visible from beneath “How is this?” he said. “To whom am I indebted for this precious 
the linen bandages bound round her chin and forehead, was yellow as saffron; document ?” 

but her small coal-black eyes, wholly devoid of eyelashes, had an unqucnching “ To Emile’s friend, monsieur,” replied Lucille. “ Perhaps it may be as 
fire and quickness in them ; and when, for a moment, they stopped their rapid well not to enlighten you further on the subject. Emile, as the letter will 
movements, they seemed diving into the inmost soul. inform you, is in the convent of St. Ursula ; of course, you will sec her, and 

Lucille shud^erod, and felt as cold as the marble on which she stood, as she will tell you as much of my history as she thinks proper. But here is my 
those eyes fixed searchingly upon her. The nun was close to her, the grating address ; if you require other aid than your own to assist Emile, you both 
alone separating them; but she spoke not; and, as a degree of impatience know where to come.” 

deepened her yellow skin, and sharpened her poiuted features, Lucille seemed “Thanks,” he cried, running his eyes over the card ; then trying to pierce 
gradually sinking into nothingness; but divining she was to speak first, through the thickness of her veil, added, “ St. Ursula, the convent that has 
she said falteringly, “Mademoiselle d’Almaine, I have come to sec her.” the worst reputation in France for its confinement and severe discipline. I 
The nun tingled a small brass hand -bell, wrote the name on a card, aud am all anxiety to see what the dear girl says, though I well know why she is 
silently gave it to a sister, who had answered the summons. But a few punished. If you will permit me, madam, I will call upon you to-morrow.” 
minutes elapsed, Avhen a tall figure, clad in a sombre, loose, dingy grey habit, Lucille bowed assent; and he left the carriage, hut stood at the hotel-gate 
with her forehead bound in linen, and a broad piece, similar to the nun’s, with uncovered head till it drove off. The driver had not proceeded far when 
apparently fastening up her chin, stood before the nun, who silently pointed the checkstring was once more pulled, and he was ordered to stop a few 
to the grating. The figure turned ; it was Emile ; but how changed she was; doors from the Hotel d’Almaine. 
pale as death; her large dark eyes had lost their brightness, and they were (To be continued.) 

surrounded by a red circle; her features were sharp, and her mouth, which 1 1 . v. 

had been formerly wreathed in smiles, was-compressed and spiritless, THE PERILS OF THE CITY 

Lucille strained her eyes to be certain she was not deceived in the appear- J - 

ance; and, when assured it was Emile, she uttered in a low, suppressed tone, We often think of the solitariness and isolation of the young man—a 
catching her hand, “Emile, dearest Emile, speak to me! do not look so stranger in a crowded city; suddenly cut adrift, perhaps, from loving home 
unnaturally cold! ” influences—finding an inexorable necessity in his nature for sympathy and 

The blood rushed up to the face of Emile; the paleness had departed from companionship—returning at night, when his day’s toil is done, to his dreary, 
her cheeks; her eyes were bright and extended, as she said in a faltering cell-like room, or, if he go out, solicited by myriad treacherous voices to un¬ 
voice, “Lucille! Lucille! can it be? Yes, yes, I know the voice. Throw back , learn the holy lessons taught at his mother’s knee—solicited to show his 
vour veil, that I may onco more look upon a human face.” Lucille withdrew ; “ manliness” by drinking with every acquaintance that chance or the devil 
ner veil. j may send. That youth must needs be strongly entrenched in the true idea of 

“ Ah, the same sweet face! ” cried Emile, seizing her hand, “ but pale and ■ “ maulincss” not to waver and turn aside from his own independent course of 
wan like my own. Lucille, you are not happy. Jules, where is he ? Arc j well-doing.- Alas, that to so many the fear of ridicule or dread of “ oddity” 
you not with him ? Oh, how I have wondered that you have both left me j should have power to draw a veil over the swift and sure downfall of tho 

here so long to pine away my existence.” . I drunkard or profligate ! Alas, that the little word No should be so impossible 

“ I am not with him, Emile,” replied Lucille. “We are separated. The ; of articulation!—in a circle too whose sneering condemnation of it were not 
hand that immured you in this wretched solitude has parted the husband | worth a thought, no matter how brilliantly the jest or the song may issue 
and wife.” i from lips foul with the sophistry of “ free-love,” than which f reedom nothing 

“My mother!” exclaimed Emile. “ Unhappy woman; to what lengths has ! is more shackled with disgust aud pain; for try as we will, God’s image, 
her indomitable pride driven her. But, my sister, you must see Jules. Write j though marred, shall never be wholly effaced; enough shall be left in every 
to him. I know his nature—generous and unsuspecting; but my mother’s | man’s and woman’s soul to protest against such desecration, though it voice 
sway is over it. He knows not what she is, and trusts her, believing her what j itself, as it often does, in bitter denunciation of what the soul knows to be its 
she should be. But you must dispel the mist. Have you written ? ” | only true happiness. The holy stars make no record of the gasping sigh, brief 

“Yes, alas, yes !” said Lucille, and all my letters are returned unopened, j but intense, that their purity has evoked. The little bird trills out its matins 
But, let us think of yourself, Emile; of how I can serve you. My means \ and vespers, all unconscious that their sweetness forces the unwelcome tear 
seem trifling, helpless as I am. But, remember, the mouse once freed the lion from some world-sated eye. Bless God, these moments will and do come to 
when his enemies had entrapped him. Think if I can do anything.” j the most reckless—these swift heralds of our immortality—to be silenced never 

Emile looked cautiously round. The small, fierce eyes of the nun were j in this world; if disregarded, to be mourned over for ever in the next; for 
roving from one to the other; and Lucille, alarmed lest her words had been | the fiercest theologian’s ideas of “hell” can never, it seems to me, go beyond 
heard, said, rather abruptly, “Why are you kept so long beneath this roof? j the consciousness of god-like powers wasted-and debased—noble opportunities 
I trust not to further the countess’s plans against myself? ” j of benefiting our race defiling past the memory in mournful procession, and 

“ Why ? ” replied Emile, with a derisive laugh. “Why, because I will not ; the sorrowing soul nerveless, powerless to bid them stay, 

marry the Duke de Faleron; because I will not be a duchess. I have iriy j To every young man entering the lists against the vices of a crowded city, 
choice to be a duchess or a nun; but I will be neither,” she added, with a ! at such fearful odds, we would say: cultivate an acquaintance as soon as 
burst of her bygone spirit. “ I will be neither, and I will yet quit these hated i possible with some family, or families, whose healthful influence may be your 
walls, where nothing seems human; where forms flit about cold, noiseless, j talisman against evil associations, whose good opinion may give an impetus to 
heartless, with as little vitality in them as the marble beneath our feet, or j your self-respect, and whose cheerful fireside may outshine the ignis-fatuus 
the material of which the hated fabric is composed.” j lights which dazzle but to mislead. To those who sec difficulties or impossi- 

Thc nun was at the side of Emile as she spoke the last word; her sharp i bilities in this, we would suggest the cultivation of a taste for reading, which 
eyes met hers, and for a moment Emile’s large flashing ones defied them ; surely may be compassed in a city, even by a young person of slender means, 
then she turned them to Lucille’s, and said more calmly, “ My mother has | Good books are safe, pleasant, and economical company. The time spent with 
done this ;' let her answer for it. If she perseveres, my heart will be steeled | them is an investment which will not fail to yield a satisfying interest for all 
against her as it is against the semblance of religion she compels me to future time. Let those who will—and their name, we fear, is legion—Avreck 
practise.” health and reputation for the lack of courage or desire to be true to their 

Again she was talking low to Lucille when a deep bell sounded; it Avas to better feelings; let those avIio will, cover their inclination to do evil with the 
Avarn visitors away. Emile turned sharply at its first vibration; for once the transparent excuse “ that it is aycII to see life in all its phases.” As Avell might 
nun’s eyes Avere not on them ; and taking a small stone from her pocket threw it a perfectly healthy person from mere curiosity breathe the tainted air of every 
suddenly from her. It struck the Aviudow at the opposite end of the apart- pest-house in the country. No thanks to his fool-hardy temerity if he escape : 
ment, the nun's eyes followed the cracking noise upon the glass. Emile took “served him right!” Avould be the unanimous verdict of common sense if 
hurriedly a letter from her bosom, and placed it in the hand of Lucille, Avho he should not. 

as hastily conveyed it to her pocket, and all trace of the transaction Avas To him Avho, eschewing such folly, chooses to breathe a healthful, moral 
buried beneath the folds of her dross ere the nun’s eyes had left the AvindoAv. atmosphere, it may be a reflection Avorth having, that he AYill bring to his 
Both girls Avere pale and silent, they trembled, but Avere collected, and Emile future home a constitution and principles as sound as those he so properly 
said after a pause in a Avhisper, “ Let no hands but your own deliver it; it is requires in the Avile of his choice and the mother of his children ; and I confess 
directed; and if possible sleep not till he has it. Let us part noAv; for if myself unable to see Avhy this should be more necessary in the case of ono 
they have any suspicion, they will search you. I shall see you next visiting parent than in that of the other. Such men, and such only, have a call to bo 
day. Adieu, dearest Lucille, success attend your mission.” husbands, Fanny 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Indignant, who writes from North Wales, and Maria 
James, who vegetates in Bartholomew Close, wish 
us to come down with a sledge hammer thump upon 
the Volunteers. They forsooth arc vain, ungallant, 
and only think of themselves, and are fond of parading 
about the various towns in their dress. One was lately 
seen with a lady on each arm ; his rifle and sword, and 
of course his uniform, making up the show. Well, 
we cannot condemn that. Happy fellow, sa}' we. 
None but tho brave deserve the fair. He must have 
appeared like Mars, when Mistress Venus and 
Mademoiselle Diana were about to pull caps for him. 
As the sight which so offends our Correspondents was 
synchronical with tho review, tho Volunteer, who no 
doubt was walking with his two sisters, like a virtuous 
young fellow, is rather to be applauded than other¬ 
wise. But, seriously speaking, we cannot condemn a 
whole body for the vagaries and .vulgarities of a 
few. And those vulgarities are very seldom exhibited. 
We have nearly 124,000 effective Volunteers. Amongst 
them many may be very young, a few rather silly, but 
as a body we are proud of them. Their behaviour has 
been admirable. They must wear tho uniform when 
going to or coming from drill; but yet few, very few 
are seen in it. They have exhibited great modesty, 
and admirable good sense ; they have shown quietude, 
obedience, and humility. We have seen baronets, 
heirs to fine titles, authors and great artists, drilled, 
taught, scolded, and ordered about by drill sergeants 
from the line, and always exhibiting a docility of 
demeanour which deserved all praise. They have all 
given their time, and they have as & body spent with¬ 
out a murmur nearly one million of money on their 
equipment. By so doing they have saved tho nation 
from a great peril; and on the 23rd of June last the 
Quoen saw herself surrounded by more than 20,000 
armed and loyal men, who had sprung into existence at 
the call of their country, and simply from their own 
patriotism and courage. As for vanity, we rebut the 
accusation ; it is nonsensical, and falls to the ground at 
once, or upon a moment’s consideration. The dresses 
are far from being showy ; nay, they are many of them 
ugly, plain, and coarse. The duty is not easy; and 
requires considerable self-sacrifice both of time and 
convenience. The demonstration is both national and 
moral. It has saved England from the stigma of being 
wholly slioppisli and money-making. It has arisen 
and been carried on with a modesty that is quite 
admirable. England owes a debt of gratitude to her 
Volunteers, a debt which the Queen and the country 
are quite sensible of, and will be ready to repay ; and 
we cannot condemn them because a few silly old 
maids or young maids find that certain individuals 
are more attentive to their drill than to the ladies. 

Acis Galatea seeks our advice under the following cir¬ 
cumstances. He (for the young gentleman cannot hold 
the two names) has fallen in lpvc with and addressed 
various poetical letters to a young lady, who first 
assured him that she was engaged, then encouraged 
him, next quarrelled with him, then obliged him as a 
man of honour to return her letters, and agreed to 
return his. But instead of doing so she retains about 
half of the quantity, and those of the most importance. 
In one of those was a promise to wait lor seven years 
for the young lady. Our Correspondent is anxious to 
have these returned, and is doubtful whether au action 
could be entered On against him. Doubtlessly it could, 
but without any chance of success on her part, She is 
simply a flirt; and all flirts arc very reprehensible,in tact 
are nuisances to society. They should be put down 
y/ith a strong hand. Acts had better get his solicitor 
to.write a formal letter (of which he can keep a copy) 
demanding the return of the letters, and giving notice 
that as the young lady is engaged jto another, he (Acts) 
retracts any promise, and it must be considered void. 
Or if Acis still loves the young lady he may commence 
an action against her. “ Gentlemen of the guard, fire 
first,” as the French said at Fontenoy ; the first blow 
in such a matter is something, and really a flirt de¬ 
serves punishment. What right had she to ask Acis to 
take her to a place of public amusement, whilst she 
was still engaged to another? She wished to play fast 
and loose with two hearts, to have two strings to her 
bow; and if in Turkey she would be bow r striuig for if. 
A woman who flirts before marriage may very likely 
continue the practice after if. 

Mary Ann likes a “close-minded person," She 
probably has been studying the familiar adage “ a still 
tongue shows a wise head,” Fortunately for the 
credit of voluble persons, that is not always the ease; 
if it were so, dumb people would be the wisest in the 
world. Jt so happens, however, that many of those 
who, like Antonio, can say “an infinite deal of 
nothing,” are among the most reserved people in 
existence about their own affairs. The gloomy indi¬ 
vidual sitting darkly in a corner of society f requently 
bursts out into a paroxysm of explanation concerning 
himself, and all about him. The truth is, that when 
the organ of secretiyen.css is in good health and proper 
Juirmony with those related to it, the individual only 
indulges in honest, and absolutely necessary exposi¬ 
tions of his or her own self or aff airs. There is a Wide 
difference between a weak babbler and a pleasant 
talker. Critics tel) us, language was given us to 
conceal our thoughts; if that be true, “close-minded 
people ” are the most easily read of all. 

Dark-eyed Maggie.— Gossip to a woman is as food to a 
labouring man. What would a woman clo without 
talking ? Shall we shut up nightingales, or put bull¬ 
finches to death? The only music of the season that 
we have enjoyed has been that of woman’s tongue: 
and those that rail against it must belong to that 
Boeotian tribe of barbarians who are only accustomed 
to the bleatings of the animals which they tend. 


Eleanor Mary Jane finds that, unexpectedly to her. 
he whom she loves is a victim of intoxication. What 
shall she do ? Take courage. Go.to him, and tell him 
what you know—first being certain that you are not 
acting upon rumour—and tell him that he must either 
abandon you or the habit. Wo have seen too much 
misery in homes, we have known of too much crime 
arising from the dreadful habit in question,, to counsel 
E. M. J. to marry him, unless nis reformation be 
complete. Of that our Correspondent will be the best 
judge; but we would advise her to do nothing 
hastily, and by all means not to marry herself to one 
who is a drunkard. It is not only the fate of herself, 
but also that of her offspring which is now in question 

Two English Lasses. —It is neither a pretty face nor a 
graceful figure that carries off the great prize in tho 
lottery of matrimony. Men seek something beyond 
a mask or a statue. It is that something which reveals 
the inmost soul which charms ; which makes a plain 
face beautiful, and rivets the fetters of Love. It per¬ 
meates the whole woman, and reveals itself in the 
expression of her face, the tone of her voice, and in 
every action of her life. To be loved she must be seen 
in her home ; her noblest station is retreat. 

Her fairest virtues fly from public sight ; 

Domestic worth , that shuns too strong a light. 

Rosy Cheeks cannot walk out of doors without being 
the subject of comments as to her high colour. A 
clear case of mingled vanity, nervousness, and diffi¬ 
dence. Young people who fancy they have a certain 
peculiarity of appearance are apt to imagine that they 
arc the “observed of all observers.” That is essen¬ 
tially a weakness. Our Correspondent lias a thin 
skin, and rich blood mantles through it. She must 
think less of her roses, and more of herself. By culti¬ 
vating an easy and self-collected demeanour she will 
in time disarm impertinence, and take the sting out 
of envy. The roses on her cheeks arc far more 
precious than the Koh-i-noor diamond. 

E. W. L,—Your duty is to be submissive and attentive 
to your master and mistress. We do not believe in 
the ill-treatment of servant-girls. Saucincss is not 
independence. The servant-girl that would respect 
herself will respect her mistress. There is a wide 
difference between audaciousness of demeanour 
and that open integrity of manner which leaves no 
room for suspicion. Tho girl who insults her mistress 
loses her self-esteem ; and that is the greatest loss of all 
for any individual, whether male or female. 

Ma Promessa.— The passion of youth is not the sacred 
sentiment of maturity. In our youthful days we 
adore the first things that present themselves to our 
imagination ; in maturity we love ourselves ; and in 
old age we expect everybody to love us. Humanity 
has many phases, and there are many contradictions 
in its character ; but throughout the whole vein runs 
a stream of kindness, which, after travelling through 
many sources, will ultimately lead to the promised 
land, which we all expect to dwell in. 

G. ID E.—The greyest width of the Thames above 
Sheerncss ifs between Leigh and Southend, as the 
river gradually increases, some four miles below 
Gravesend, from nearly a mile to six miles at tho 
Nore, and eighteen miles at the mouth of the Thames. 

J. J.—It is a bride-cake, not a bridegroom’s cake. Tho 
cost of coaches, cards, and gloves, is, as well as that of 
the cake, simply a matter of private arrangement. 
There is neither etiquette nor right in the matter on 
such an occasion. 

Fanny Flout. — Betty is always kind, and did not like 
to speak out,as she could say notliingin its favour ; but 
she now says it is too formal, and stiff as bail - pins, and 
recommends the use of round-haikl copies for a time. 

E. A- B.—The baptismal name is the true name, andcan- 
npt be changod; the register should be altered, or it 
mq,y become necessary to bring forward proofs of the 
child’s identity in case of the succession tp property. 

Inventor. —First coat the leather with black Jupan 
varnish, which will make it waterproof; when hard 
and dry, brush it over with gold size, and cover it with 
leaf metal. It will then reflect light. 

T. S. B.—No doubt you have stated the cause, and yours 
IS a ease for a regular medical practitioner, and not for 
advertisers. Send 2d ; for our extra number, Health 
and Happiness. 

Alice Maude.—You gave him the mitten ; forget hing 
and look out for another ; and the best way to do that 
is tp go to chuyeh, and elsewhere, as if hp were a perfect 
strangey to you. 

Edmund. —Send a correct and more detailed solution of 
the question you have propounded on an equilateral 
triangle which has its angular points in three parallel 
lines, &c, 

Emily C,—Grease may be removed from stone and wood 
floors with a paste of fullers’ earth ; let it lay on for 
twenty-four hours, wash off, aud repeat if necessary. 

Gukndolen. —The Lady of the Fell House may be had 
complete for Is. 2d., post free. Ellen Maynard ; or 
the Death Wail of the Iiawkshawcs, Is. Id. free. 

Gantap.— As explained by you, 5£d- and 5± ^ are equal; 
but o£d. fe the correct way of writing pr printing it 
The other foym would be better thus, 5£ + -jb. 

Boston.— In matted! of business, name and address 
should be given. The tales are thankfully declined, 
and left at the publishing office. 

J. 8.— Head our article on the “Science of Long 
Life,” in No. 890. When you cease to grow, the form 
will become more developed. 

J. K. A.—We never insert poetry addressed to indi¬ 
viduals, nor can we undertake tp preservo aqch 
productions. 


A Country Curate. —No marriage in Scotland can bo 
contracted unless one of tho contracting parties shall 
have resided in Scotland for twenty-one clays noxt 
preceding such marriage ; and proof of this residence 
is insisted upon in all cases of irregular marriages, 
before they can be registered, according to the 19 and 
20 Viet. eh. 88, “An Act for amending the Law of 
Marriage in Scotland,” which was passed to do away 
with so-called run-away matches, aud Gretna Green 
marriages. 

A. B. W.—The freehold passes to the eldest son; the 
money and other property will be divided into three 
equal shares, one third to the widow, and to each of 
the two sons a like portion. 

Miss Sprightly.— Every young lady has a chance, nor 
can any ono tell whom she may marry ; if sprightly, 
your chance is all the greater. 

Stella. —The “shining morning face” is the emblem ( f 

■ youth and beauty; do not upon any consideration 
attempt to alter it. 

Other Communications Received.—J. G.—Finchley.— 
W. G. S. N.— Lizzie. —J. W.— John G. (you must first 
join the service).—H. B. (your lines arc copied from No. 
871 of the Family Herala). — Arundei.le J. (only com¬ 
plete tales; in matters of business we require. real 
name and address). — Leander (consult our extra 
number. Health and Rapp incss). —Hah hi ktt S. (send 
six stamps to the Shipping Intelligence Office, 52, Lime 
Street, City, E.C., and you will obtain the information). 
—S. T. (by the eye ; with a brush ; starch; see recipe 
for the hair in No. 802 ; wash it with soap and water 
and rub it dry).—J. F. I. (calf love begins about that 
age).—M. L. L. (the Times y or Morning Dost; your 
news-agent will get it inserted).— An Anxious Mother 
(to the band-master of the regiment).— An Invalid (wo 
never recommend advertisers ; go to some one in your 
own neighbourhood).—A. 1). (on business matters, Sir, 
or Dear Sir ; and conclude, I am, Sir John, or Dear Sir 
John, according to intimacy).— The Mill on the Floss 
(it is better to get a friend to ask him his intentions 
than to write yourself).— Anxiety (Bengal).— Veritas 
(it is all a lottery, with more blanks than prizes).—: 
— Grace Angora (all in good time; fruit does not 
bloom and ripen in a day ; very good).— Sweet william 
(we do not recollect receiving it).— Adamas (we do not 
recollect the article ; apply to the Editor of the Field). 
Pkrcivai, (too robust health ; try a spare diet, and take 
more exercise to assist the digestive organs).—J. P. 
(apply to Mr. C. Goodman,bookseller, 407, Strand,W.C.) 
Y. S. D. N. (Mr. Hullah’s, St. Martin’s Hall).—A Young 
Man (consult the London Directory).— Timon Junior 
(try the experiment; you will bo sure to profit by the 
result).— Sophia B. (we have no room for such effu¬ 
sions).— Deafstane (it is already somewhat overdone). 
—W. N. II. (above).— Vioi.ante (throughsome discreet 
mutual friend; very good).—P. H. (apply to the clerk 
of the Lambeth County Court).—W. S. (thanks; wo 
will avail ourselves of the information whon opportu¬ 
nity oflers).—M. E. K. (Bal-mor-al).— Poor Father and 
Lily (write to the Admiralty, Whitehall, London 1 ).— 
J ane P. (let well alone; qll is progressing as it should)! 
—Hayes (he takes ho fresh namo at Confirmation; 
raise the hat as a mark of respect).—M. J. B. (not 
vulgar, but old-fashioned).— Alpha (cold bathing and 
diet under the advice of any respectable medical man 
in your own town).— Durai (read our article in the 
present Number, and apply to Mr. Parker, booksollcr, 
Whitehall, S.W., for a work such as you require).— 
Lizzie B. (consult Kidd on the Canary , Is. ; you should 
take exercise, and consult a medical man).— Annie (it 
is binding, unless you knew at the time that it was liis 
wrong namo; if so, a magistrate will tell you how to 
act, as the marriage is illegal).— Reader (all depends 
upon the amount ol subscription in provident societies). 
Rose Bud (walk out with two other young gentlemon). 
—Minnie E. (temperance ; dark brown).— Vetch (no ; 
flaxen).— Peter Parley (state your case in figures, or 
more plainly in words).— Marguerite(scc Nos. 520 and 
880).— Photographer (see Nos. 724, 725 and 720).— 
D. E. F. and Cole (see No. 725).—J. A. L. (sec Nos. 
0S9 and 090).— Lola B. (see Nos. 172 and 720).— Rose 
(no; see No. 884). —Constance G. (see No. 709).— 
G, Stone (see No. 249). 


MIDSUMMER HOLIDAYS. 

One Penny each , or both post free y 3c l. 

he Boy’s Number of the 

FAMILY HERALD contains out-door Games 
and in-door Aniuspments for the year round, 
Thirty-six Games of Agility; Eighteen Games with 
Balls, besides Cricket, Football, Golf, and Roquet; Ten 
Games with Marbles, and Threo with Tops ; Fifteen 
Games, including Kites, Skittles, and Quoits ; Directions 
for Boating, Rowing, aud Sailing; Swimming, Sliding, 
Skating, and Games on the Ice; Angling, Gardening, 
and Pets of all kinds ; all sorts of in-door Games, Con¬ 
juring Tricks, Chemical Wonders; Carpentering and 
Fireworks. 

r rhe Girl’s Number of the 

JL FAMILY HERALD contains recreations and 
pastimes for Summer Days and Winter Evenings. 

Thirty-four Games of Activity, including Archery, 
Calisthenics', and Croquet; l’hirtccn Games with Ballft 
and Shuttlecocks, including Ballstick, Coyonclla, La 
Grace, and Bowls ; Directions foy Boatipg, Skating, and 
Gardening; Water-vivaries. Pets, Poultry, and Silk¬ 
worms ; and all kinds of In-door Games, Forfeits and 
Conversation Games, Chess, Draughts, Puzzles, &q., <ko. 

Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W. C. 
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FAMILY HERALD. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO CANADA. 

On the eleventh day of October, 1492, Columbus discovered America, and 
fixed the destiny of the world for probably thousands of years. In this great 
although portentous year, 1860, the heir apparent of the British throne visits 
that continent which for ages had been believed in as the lost Atalantis; thus 
proving that there runs, an electric thread of reality throughout all grand 
traditions. Philosophy can readily suggest that at some remote period the 
earth was an entire terra jirma , and that it was split in twain by some 
tremendous convulsion of nature; and, in the lapse of time, in both hemi¬ 
spheres, the memory of each other gradually faded into a dim mysterious 
myth. But, however much we moderns may he inclined to speculate on grave 
probabilities, we can only rationally deal with actual facts, and they are quite 
sufficient to puzzle the imagination and make us stand on tip-toe with wonder. 

In 1492 the two greatest colonising nations of modern times were in their 
infancy, and trembling in the grasp of adverse circumstances. Spain, by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, had just been created, and was as it 
were only beginning to breathe after a seven centuries’ contest with the 
Moors ; and the throne of England was occupied by Henry the Seventh, an 
avaricious, peace-loving monarch, who listened coldly to the eloquent suit of 
Columbus, and sent him on his way to beg for assistance in his enterprise at 
all the courts of Europe. Only a woman—Isabella of Castille—had faith in 
the prophetic genius of that immortal man. By the sale of her jewels she 
was enabled to fit out the most memorable expedition in all history. And so 
long as the name of Columbus is remembered, that of Isabella cannot he 
forgotten. But as we cannot afford to dwell even on grand historical 
reminiscences, we may be permitted to remark on the extraordinary contrast 
presented between the close of the fifteenth century and the middle of this, 
the nineteenth. In the former period all Europe was sunk in the lowest 
depths of barbarism, that of vassalage to grinding despotism not being its 
worst features. England lay paralysed in the grasp of an extortionist 
and miser, after sacrificing a million of men in the wars of the Roses. The 
grim pall of superstition everywhere shut out the light of intelligence, and 
any one who dared to wander beyond the small territory of priestly reasoning 
was treated by the brutalised mob as a wizard, and excommunicated by the 
licentious, wine-bibbing clergy as an innovator. It was the same throughout | 
the whole of Europe. There was mental and moral darkness on the face of 
every country. Columbus broke the hideous spell, and the clouds have been 
rolling away into oblivion ever since. The discovery of a new world scattered 
the theories of ages to the winds, and the throne of the midnight hag, Super¬ 
stition, was so shaken, that in her blind fury she resorted to the last expe¬ 
dient of moral depravity and vile selfishness—persecution. The scaffold was 
reared, the headsman was busy, the faggots were piled, the torches lighted, and 
the victims found; but no devices of the fiend ignorance and* blind idolatry of 
the limited past could arrest the march of Truth. The opening up of a New 
"NYorld dispelled the illusion that one hemisphere was the sole abode of man¬ 
kind ; and from that moment the clear tide of intellect began to flow in a 
new and broader channel, and will continue to flow until the ultimate accom¬ 
plishment of human destinies. On every side of us we behold evidence of the 
labours of this stupendous power. Mind is now in the ascendant; astrology 
has given place to philosophy, magic to chemistry, and the triple crown that 
once swayed the whole of the known Western World now totters on the head, 
of a feeble old man, who probably will be the last pontiff to wield temporal 
authority in connection with the offices of religion. This astounding revolu¬ 
tion in the affairs and condition of man must in every sense be primarily 
attributed to the discovery of another continent, and the astonishing energy 
with which its revelations were subsequently studied, and made to form the 
foundations of the modern sciences, and that civilisation guarded with Chris¬ 
tian watchfulness by England and the northern States of America. 

On such a subject the mind is sorely tempted to dilate ; hut although there 
is more poetic feeling abroad now than at any other period, grander epics than 
ever Homer or Milton conceived in their sublimest moods, still the age is 
practical. A Washington Irving may write a romance about Columbus, and 
achieve undoubted fame ; but the general public have a strong preference for 
unembellished facts. They do not care much about the analogies that exist 
between the people, religion, and architecture of the aborigines of America, 
and those of the ancient Egyptians; even the mysterious tumuli of the Western 
World are to them of no more value than mounds of earth piled up at home by 
hardy excavators. America, after the lapse of more than three centuries and a 
half is a dominant portion of the globe, and its influences penetrate into every 
land and permeate throughout every people. 

As is well known, the Spaniards were the first colonisers, the Portuguese 
the next; then the Dutch, French, and English in rapid succession. Europe, 
as it were with a spontaneity born out of the desire for change and thirst for 
wealth, threw itself into the virgin lap of America, and, as regards nation and 
race with singularly varied fortunes. And here we may remark, that the 
subjugation of America by Europeans has no parallel, either in ancient or 
modern times. The conquerors of former days had a thorough appreciation of 
the value of human labour, and, instead of destroying, made slaves of the 
people they subdued. The Persians carried the Jews into captivity, 
because they were mostly skilled artisans, and had a perfect knowledge of the 
principles of agriculture. Even those much-maligned races, the Goths, Huns, 
and Vandals, incorporated themselves with the nations they overwhelmed. The 
mingled blood of the Roman and Goth to this day makes up the people of Italy 
and°Spain. And extirpation of the original inhabitants was never the policy 
of the ancient Romans. Even in this island they amalgamated themselves 
with the Celtic-British, and so formed wealthy and peaceable communities. 
The Moors, with all their fanaticism, had more wisdom than to denude Spain 


of its fused Goths, Huns, and Vandals ; and we have yet to learn that the 
Normans ever even meditated the destruction of the Anglo-Saxons. The aim 
of all great conquering nations in this half of the world has been, with some 
few but terrible exceptions, to make the best use of all that fell into their 
hands. Selfishness fostered at least the appearance of humanity. 

How different has been the fate of the red man of America! Ever since 
the days of Cortez, Pizarro, and Almagro, the native Indians have been 
subjected to a system of persistent and ruthless extermination. Even in the 
colder latitudes of the north they have been remorselessly hunted to death. 
Penn cheated them; and the Puritans hanged, shot, and burnt them. And 
the persecution rages to this day; Canada, and Canada alone, only excepted. 
At first sight, this savage and relentless policy cannot be accounted for by any 
of the known springs of human action, at least so far as the Anglo-British 
race is concerned; but if we look beyond the horrid fact, we shall find some 
kind of explanation of an awful anomaly in human conduct if we in this 
respect compare the usages of ancient and modern times. 

The aboriginal tribes of America were, and still are, radically averse to 
manual labour, and consider war the highest employment of the human 
faculties. The hardy adventurers from Europe w ere quite the reverse ; and 
as regards the English we may reasonably presume that they carried with 
them into the New World the doctrine that was accepted by the Crown, the 
Church, the nobility, and the people at large, in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Mary, and Elizabeth—that the man who would not work was only fit to be 
hanged. But whatever the prompting motives may have been, it is indisput¬ 
able that the red man has been almost swept from the earth; there are only 
eight millions of Indians left scattered over the vast continent of the Western 
I World; and we are presented with the startling reflection that progress in 
[ America has had to ford its way through rivers of blood* No doubt there is 
| a natural law to account for all this; but the imagination stands aghast and 
| appalled at the total disappearance from the face of the earth of upwards of 
; one hundred millions of human beings in less than three centuries. Econo- 
! mists however will exclaim that they have been replaced, and that a brilliant 
and boundless future will amply compensate for the trials, struggles, and 
atrocities of a past brimful of energy and self-devotion to the creation of 
. circumstances and conditions of the greatest magnitude. 

It is the province of philosophy to reconcile contradictions, whether real or 
apparent, and to that great controller of human destinies we must leave the 
; question of wholesale massacres of nations, and seek relief in the assurance 
; that an effete race has been succeeded by one of the most energetic and best 
developed that ever sought to avail themselves of the bounties of Providence. 

| The Anglo-American element does not merely solicit, but forces its way into 
| every other; so it is within the range of probability that at no very distant day 
the whole of the western hemisphere will be one united federation of nations, 
owing allegiance to a compact of mutual agreement and necessities. The 
nucleus of this promised and believed-in empire is thus distributed:— 
Mexico, 8,000,000; Columbia, 3,500,000; Yucatan and Guatemala, 2,500,000; 
Peru, 2,000,000; Brazil, 6,000,000; Small Republics, 4,000,000; Canada, 
and other British dependencies, 3,000,000; United States, 30,000,000; 
Abor^ines, 8,000,000 ; total, 67,000,000. 

This is u replacement ” of population on a prodigious scale, and as the 
decennial rate of increase in the United States alone is at the rate of 35 per 
cent., in 1900 it is very likely that there will be in North America 100,000,000 
of people of our own race and blood. Myriads now alive may live to witness 
this glorious consummation, this splendid atonement, and it is therefore 
scarcely a wonder that the attention of the Old World should be so firmly fixed 
on the New, or that our far-seeing Queen should send her son and lieir- 
apparent to visit a land whose cxhaustless resources have materially helped to 
build up England’s greatness. 

As we before observed, England was almost the last of European nations to 
enter upon the work of American colonisation; but when she did so it was 
in downright earnest. Religious differences at home promoted a spirit of 
emigration to the west, and the first permanent English establishment was at 
James’s River, in Virginia. The Huguenots of France and Switzerland settled 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, and the Nonconformists of Scotland also fled to 
America. In 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers created for themselves a new home on 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay. The Catholics in 1623 followed their example 
and founded Maryland, and in 1682 the state of Pennsylvania was founded by 
the Quakers. In little more than a century afterwards the great American 
republic sprang into existence, which, in this year of grace, has attained 
to such colossal dimensions that the combined hosts of Europe cannot insult 
it with impunity. England still holds Canada, but only by the silken cords of 
affection, friendship, and mutual interest, for since 1840 the Canadians have 
enjoyed as much political freedom as we have done at home. 

Our connection with Canada presents us with some curious particulars. It 
was discovered for us in 1497 by Sebastian Cabot; but owing to the mania 
about finding a north-west passage to the Pacific no steps were taken to obtain 
possession of the country. In 1583 Queen Elizabeth laid claim to the whole 
territory; but it was reserved for the French in 1608 to be the first colonisers, 
and they founded Lower Canada, with Quebec for the capital, of which they 
were dispossessed in 1759 by the gallant Wolfe, and ever since the 
peace of 1763 it has formed part of the British Empire; in the war 
for American independence it was the only portion of our vast trans-Atlantic 
possessions that remained loyal to the British Crown. Since then it has 
steadily increased in prosperity, and has so enlarged its boundaries that 
modern Canada is now a united state, fourteen hundred miles in length by 
three hundred in breadth, with, as we have before stated, a population of three 
millions of about the most thriving, industrious, and contented people to be 
found in the whole world. Such is the land which the Prince of Wales is 
about to visit, carrying in his hand the olive branch of peace and goodwill; 
and, we trust also, taking with him an intelligence which will enable him to 
appreciate the wonders, moral as well as physical, of a land teeming with 
riches, which, if we may use the expression* has been won from prinneval 
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wildness by Saxon energy, and that indomitable Saxon endurance, which, in 
an age of persecution for conscience’ sake enabled the Pilgrim Fathers to 
build homes in the forest wilderness, and sow the seeds of that sturdy inde¬ 
pendence which has given to the New World a congregation of states, whose 
present condition and future prospects are such as to excite the loftiest 
admiration and the most profound respect. 

Canada is no common country; and we feel assured that our future Sovereign 
does not go to it for purposes of mere travelling curiosity. The visit may 
have no political significance, but it can scarcely fail to strengthen the bond of 
connection with the mother country; and, should the Prince extend his tour 
to the neighbouring republic, he may obtain a fuller grasp of the life and 
scenery of a land which was unknown to Europeans when the first Tudor 
ascended the throne of England, and would probably have remained so for 
6ome ages afterwards, had not a fair and pious queen of Castille taken by the 
hand the noblest man that ever devoted himself to the execution of great 
enterprises. There have been many Alexanders, Caesars, and Napoleons ; but 
only one Columbus : therefore when we think or write about America, we 
ought never to forget that memorable eleventh of October, 1492, or the 
hero who with exultant pride was the first in the blush of morn to behold 
The New Would. ' 


BRITAIN’S DESTINY. 


I have §i faith, a living faith, 

I know not how or why, 

That Britain, in her growing age, 

Is yet too young to die; 

And oft, in inner breathings deep, 

It whispers thus to me, 

“ Your Britain yet must live and teach 
The nations to bo free.” 

I smile at man’s philosophy, 

However wise or great, 

I look with calm, unflinching heart 
Upon a shatter’d State ; 

I hear, amid the woes of war, 

The hopeful, thrilling cry, 

“ Your Britain, with her work undone, 
Is yet too young to die.” 

O tell me not of wealth o’ergvown. 

Or great unwieldly might, 

Of tremblings in the scales of fate, 

Or of approaching night; 


A frown of wrath may come from Heaven, 
A cloud may cross our sky ; 

But Britain, with her work undone, 

Is yet too young to die. 

And tell me not of ancient times, 

Of powerful States’ decay— 

Their life was but a flickering* light, 

But ours the blaze of day ; 

With us I see no crouching slaves, 

No rabble laws defy, 

And think that Britain’s lived too long 
To learn the way to die. 

I cannot yield a slavish fear 
To any tyrant’s power, 

Tho’ it appal some feeble hearts, 

And make the bondsman cower ; 

From God to man, from man to God, 
With faith’s discerning eye 
I look, and feel—while time rolls on— 
That Britain ne’er shall die. Quercus. 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

{From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion.) 

The weather has, during the last month, interfered much with toilettes of 
summer; the light materials adapted to the season have of necessity been 
supplanted by thicker and warmer ones. Plain taffetas and various fancy 
materials have been in demand en attendant more genial weather. The 
richest silk materials are all made without flounces, and frequently are 
quite without trimming ; some are made a la Gabrielle, and frequently k la 
Marochale, or Princess Clotildc; silks of slighter texture are with flounces, 
put on three and three or alternately with bouillons. Bareges aro often 
entirely covered by narrow flounces edged with ribbon, either of the same 
colour or a contrasting one, or even with black velvet; flounces festoune iu 
colours aro pretty for muslin or organdy, the number varying from five to 
fourteen. Ribbon is a favourite trimming, either in plisses, ruches, or noeuds; 
lace and guimpes are used for all, regulated by the nature of the material for 
which they are required. The make of the corsages varies, all are high 
except in dress, and then a pelerine is often added; pelerines of the same are 
often added, even to high bodies, many of them when for neglige terminate 
at the throat, with a small ruche of tarlatan, very narrow and nicely 
trimmed, closing with a gold enamel, or jewelled button. Casaques are very 
fashionable, made of red flannel; they should only be worn with black or dark 
skirts. 

PardessuS are all of black taffetas, many being lined with colours, some 
trimmed with plisses, others have merely a piping; some resemble the 
paletots, and frequently have a double pelerine. Black lace shawls are more 
fashionable than ever, and black guimpe is used in Ciirdinal pelerines, for 
paletots, and pelisses; it is also used to trim the embroidered black cachmcre 
shawls, which are square, and trimmed on every side ;'the pelisse Abbe with 
pelerine of guimpe is very fashionable. Pretty mantelets are made of white 
organdy, with frill of the same, headed by a bouillonne; basquines of black 
silk, and of the same material as the dress, are fashionable. 

The bonnets this season are sometimes oddly trimmed; on some the trimming 
is all at the back of the crown, on others at the sides ; some have the wreaths 
j quite at the edge of the brim. Lilac, violets, field-flowers, lilies of the valley, 

I and ornaments of straw, are all in favour just now. Mauve, green, groseille, 
china pink, and blue are the favourite colours. The bavolets continue deep, 
and brides wide; the fronts advance on the forehead without being pointod, 
the crowns are frequently of one material, and the frock of another. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

Knowledge cannot be acquired without pains and application. It is 
troublesome, and like deep digging for pure water; but when once you come 
to the springs, they rise up and meet you. 

The Best Legacy. —No man can leave a better legacy to the world than 
a well-educated family. 

The Young Wife.-— “It takes a heroine to be economical,” says Miss 
Muloch: “for will not many a woman rather run in debt for a bonnet than wear 
her old one a year behind the mode ?—give a ball, and stint the family dinner 
for a month after ?—take a large bouse and furnish handsome reception- 
rooms, while her household hutldle together anyhow ! She prefers this a 
hundred times to stating plainly by word or manner : ‘ My income is so-much 
a-year—I don’t care who knows it—it will not allow me to live beyond a 
certain rate, it will not keep comfortably both my family and acquaintance; 
therefore excuse my preferring the comfort of my family to the entertainment 
of my acquaintance. And, Society, if you choose to look in upon us, you 
must just take us as we are, without any pretences of any kind; or you may 
shut the door, and say good-bye! ’ ” 

How do you Dress, Ladies ?—As you look from your window in Paris, 
observe the first fifty women who pass; forty have noses depressed in the 
middle, a small quantity of dark hair, and a swarthy complexion; hut then, 
what a toilet! Not only suitable for the season, but to tillage and com¬ 
plexion of tho wearer. How neat the .feet and hands ! How well the clothes 
are put on ! and, more than all, how well they suit each other ! One reason 
why we see colours ill-arranged in this country is, that the different articles 
are purchased each for its own imagined virtues, and without any thought of 
what it is to be worn with. Women, while shopping, buy what pleases the 
eye on the counter, forgetting what they have got at home. That parasol is 
pretty, but it will kill by its colour one dress in the buyer’s wardrobe, and be 
unsuitable for all others. To he magnificently dressed certainly costs money; 
but to be dressed with taste is not expensive. It requires good sense, know¬ 
ledge, and refinement. Never buy an article, unless it is suitable to your age, 
habits, figure, and complexion. 

The Weather —A Warning. —After such a long winter and lingering 
spring, there is every prospect of an autumn of intense heat, which will 
seriously affect health. The heads of families should themselves make exami- 
9 nation and be assured that the drainage is in proper order, and, as far as 
possible, have all dangerous matters removed from the neighbourhood of their 
premises. In like manner sanatory inspectors should with care and energy see 
that the poor are cared for and protected against the effects of the weather 
which may be anticipated. 

Barley Water. —One ounce of pearl barley, half an ounce of white sugar, 
and the rind of a lemoh; put it into a jug. Pour upon it one quart of 
boiling water, and let it stand for eight or ten hours; then strain off the 
liquor, adding a slice of lemon, if desirable. This infusion makes a most 
delicious and nutritious beverage, and will be grateful to persons who cannot 
drink the horrid decoction usually given. It is an admirable basis lor 
lemonade, negus, or weak punch. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Estimating the amount of blood in the human body at twenty-four pounds, 
twelve pounds pass through the heart every minute. 

Oiled silk is manufactured by coating it with some quick-drying boiled oil, 
and drying it in a warm room. Two or three successive coats aro sometimes 
put on, each being perfectly dried in succession. 

A gold mine has been opened in the Welsh county of Merioneth. The first 
blast brought away a mass of quartz containing a considerable quantity of-the 
precious metal. It is stated that this is but a sample of what remains behind. 

A comet, visible to the naked eye, has lately been observed. It is situated 
in the N.N.W.* between the Great and Little Bear. Its nucleus is about tho 
size of a star of the second magnitude, and its tail is long and fan-shaped ; it 
may possibly prove to be the great comet whose return has been so long 
expected. 

Durability of Elm Plank. —At the recent meeting at Dorchester of 
the Bath and West of England Agricultural Society, Lord Portman stated 
that the elm planks which were taken up out of the Thames previous to the 
building of the new London Bridge were quite sound, although they had 
been in the water 800 years. 

The New Equatorial Telescope at Greenwich. — The Astronomer 
Royal has just invented at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, a new and 
magnificent equatorial telescope. The size of the object glass is nearly 13 in. 
diameter, and the length of the telescope about 14 it. It is so nicely 
balanced on its axis as to be moveable vertically with the slightest touch, so 
that it can be elevated or depressed to the view of any object between the 
horizon and the zenith with such facility that it seems as if it moved self- 
supported in air, without the least friction oil the supporting pivots. 

Cast Platinum. —At the last sitting of tho Academy of Sciences of Paris 
M. Deville'exhibited two ingots of platinum, weigliihg together a little over 
55 fb., which had been melted in the same furnace, and run into an ingot 
mould of forged iron. He states that platinum may be melted in any 
quantity ; and once melted, it behaves precisely like gold or silver, requiring 
exactly the same precautions us in casting the precious metals. lie also 
exhibited a platinhm cog-wheel, cast in an ordinary sand mould in the same 
way as other metals; thus giving a new proof of the possibility of giving 
platinum all the forms that may be desired by the process. 

Weeds in Water.— The weeds in the Serpentine and the ornamental 
water in the Regent’s Park may be destroyed by throwing in from time to 
time large quantities of bay salt. This plan will prevent the water from 
rowing putrid, and destroy the growth of the weeds. The suggestion lias 
een made to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. Advantage would 
result if we watered our streets with common salt dissolved in the water. The 
dust would be better laid, and remain much longer wet (from three to four 
hours) than where plain water is used. Moreover, sea-water, or a solution of 
common salt in water, absorbs rapidly carbonic acid gas.— Builder. 

Gas Leakage. — The churchyards and their emanations, of which we used 
to hoar such deplorable accounts a few years ago, seem to have been very 
moderate nuisances in comparison with the gas-leakage nuisance, which 
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now beginning to attract the attention of sanitarians. It is reckoned that 
about 386,000,000 of cubic feet of gas escape per annum in the metropolis— 
or, in other words, that about 1,000,000 cubic feet a-day of that delicious 
vapour is let loose in an unburned state upon London society. Some autho¬ 
rities reckon the quantity at about 2,000,000 feet per diem. The subsoil is,. 
it seems, saturated with the gas:—“ It not only darkens the soil and makes it 
so offensive that the emanation from it can hardly be endured, but it also 
impregnates the atmosphere of the sewers, and renders the basement rooms of 
houses uninhabitable from the poisonous action of the gas, and even dangerous 
from explosion. It likewise often taints the water Of the street mains with 
the filthy odour of gas.” The loss in hard cash comes up to about £50,000 
per annum. Here, then, is evidently an evil to be remedied; and the mode 
of remedying it is plain enough. The gas should be made purer—free from 
ammonia and sulphur, and the joints of the gas-pipes should be made firmer. 
This last remedy is the plainest one, and it appears also that it is a practi¬ 
cable one. We are told that:—“ In Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, the 
latter remedy has been applied. The ends of the pipes are turned and bored, 
and fitted into each other by grinding, like a stopper in a bottle, and thus the 
leakage from the joint has been prevented.” 

STA TISTI CS. 

The official Army List shows that there are still upwards of 190 surviving* 
Waterloo veterans above the rank of captain. 

The exportation of wool from the Cape of Good Hope last year exceeded 
that of the preceding year by 2,500,000 lbs. 

Since 1852, not less than £72,768 has been advanced to inventors of 
weapons of war for the purpose of enabling them to make experiments. 

At the Volunteer Review in Hyde Park on the 23rd of last June, 18,450 
volunteers were under arms, of which number the metropolitan corps supplied 
13,226. 

The Post Office is supposed to net a profit, on its yearly transactions, of 
more than a million sterling, when every other Government establishment is 
a drain upon the country. 

The Army in tiie United Kingdom. — The total of all ranks of the 
regular army in the United Kingdom, on the 1st June last, was 68,777 ; the 
depots of regiments numbered 33,302 ; embodied militia, 15,911; disembodied 
militia (effectives), 52,899; yeomanry cavalry, 15,002; enrolled pensioners, 
15,000 ; and volunteer rifle and artillery corps, 122,367 ; grand total, 323,259. 

The Indian Army. —The following is a return of the total regimental 
strength of the regular local army in India:—Bengal, 1,918 officers, 6,072 
Europeans, and 93,659 natives; Madras, 1,890 officers, 4,220 Europeans, and 
70,040 jiatives; Bombay, 1,163 officers, 3,592 Europeans, and 46,770 natives 
—making a grand total of 4,980 officers, 13,884 Europeans, and 210,469 
natives. The number of recruits at the depot at Warley on the 1st of June, 
1860, was 1,600 ; and the number on the voyage to India, 338. The recruits 
embarked subsequent to the 27th of August, 1859, and which are not included 
in the above, numbered 1,554—making a total of 3,492. 

Our Steam Navy. — Steam was introduced into the Royal Navy of 
England in 1822, and now two-thirds of all the war ships are steamers. The 
screw was introduced as the propelling agent in place of paddle-wheels in 
1842; now there are 345 screw sloops and frigates, and 48 line-of-battle 
ships, having a power capable of moving them in a calm at the rate of from 
10 to 15 knots an hour. The activity lately displayed in the British dock¬ 
yards has led to such an increase of war steamers that the fleet is now equal 
to the fleets of France and Russia combined. 

Civil Contingencies. —A parliamentary paper has been issued, showing 
in detail the expenditure of the grant for Civil Service contingencies for the 
past year. The total cost of special missions abroad amounted to £46,618, of 
which the most important item, £15,351, was the cost of the commission 
appointed to survey the boundary line between her Majesty’s possessions in 
North America and those of the United States. The special mission of Sir 
William Gore Ouseley to Central America cost £7,000, that of Lord Elgin to 
China £6,085. The outfit of diplomatic officers on their appointment cost 
£8,000; the conveyance and entertainment of distinguished persons cost 
£11,891; Mr. Bruce’s expenses in China, £3,000, being the most considerable 
item in this account. Including costs of presents and expenses incurred for 
legal and other professional services, the total sum spent in civil contingencies 
amounted to £125,836. Amongst the items, perhaps the most interesting 
vote is that of £11,500 for Dr. Livingstone’s expedition; of this amount the 
sum of £500 is for a new.steamer, the former having become unserviceable. 
The tract of country which the party have reached is a cotton and sugar- 
producing district, only requiring a market; and there is a fair hope of extir¬ 
pating the slave-trade there by means of lawful commerce. There is 
abundance of water, great variety of climate, and a station midway between 
the growing -districts and the sea that appears to be healthy for Europeans. 

VARIETIES. 

General Hay, at the head of the School of Musketry at Hythe, can, it ^s 
said, turn round quickly, and at 1,100 yards lodge a bullet in the centre of 
the target. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench have decided that coroners have no right to 
hold inquests as to the origin of fires. The functions of their office are limited 
to homicides. 

The War Office has issued a notification that Volunteer bands are not to 
play in the streets after dark; but it does not say whether this prohibition 
extends to the marching of bands at the head of a body of Volunteers. 


Caution to Shipwrights. —The story about a great number of English 
shipwrights being employed at Cherbourg turns out to be false. A respectable 
mechanic lately stated at one of the Metropolitan police-courts that he wafc a 
shipwright, and not being able to procure work here, had obtained a passport 
and went to Cherbourg in expectation of meeting with employment at 
8s. per day. He was grievously disappointed. There was nothing at all 
doing there, and not an English shipwright in the place. 

How Drunkards are Treated in Brazil. —Some of the blacks may 
occasionally be seen wearing tin masks, fastened at the back of the head with 
a padlock, small perforations being made in the tin over the place of the 
mouth and nose, and two small spaces for the eyes. These are blacks who 
are incorrigible drunkards, and the mask is fastened on the head when they 
are sent out, so that they may not drink. This mask is said also to be used to 
prevent blacks from eating clay or earth ; but this disease is, I believe, of very 
rare occurrence.— Stray Notes from Bahia. 

A Bankrupt Annuity Society. —A serious investigation has been taking 
place at the Thames Police Court, concerning the management of the United 
Kingdom Mutual Annuity Society, an offshoot of the United Kingdom Bene¬ 
volent Annuity Fund. The association professed to be under the patronage of 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Bishop of Oxford, who however state that they never 
sanctioned the use which has been made of their names. Any of our readers 
having claims upon the persons forming the committee, should forward them 
at once to Mr. Selfe, the magistrate at that court, who is conducting the 
investigation. 

Sudden Arrest of Intelligence. — A clergyman was, one wintry day, 
employed in snipe-shooting with a friend; in the course of their perambula¬ 
tions a high hedge intervened between the companions. The friend fired at 
a bird which sprang unexpectedly up, and lodged a part of the shot in the 
forehead of the clergyman. He instantly fell, and did not recover the-shock 
for some days, so as to bo deemed out of danger. When he was so, it was 

crceivcd that he was mentally deranged. He was to have been married two 

ays subsequently to that on which the accident happened. From this 
peculiar combination of circumstances, the phenomena of the case appeared 
to arise ; for all sanity of mind seemed to make a full stop, as it were, at this 
spot of the current, and he soon sank into a state of lunacy. All his conver¬ 
sation was literally confined to the business of the wedding*.. Out of this 
circle his mind never deviated. He dwelt upon everything* relating to it with 
minuteness, never retreating nor advancing one step further for fifty years, 
being, ideally, still a young, active, expecting, and happy bridegroom, chining 
the tardiness of time, although it brought him-, at the age of eighty, gently to 
his grave!— Winslow's Diseases of the Brain. 

A Bold Boy Trumpeter.— In the triumphal entrance of the troops 
into Madrid, among the heroes of the day was a boy trumpeter. Ilis 
glory obscured that of all the army, and he obtained a prolonged ovation. 
The trumpeter belongs to the Bourbon regiment; he is only fourteen years of 
age, and is of short stature. When in Africa, whilst in the advanced post with 
his company, he happened one day to be excessively hungry, and he could 
not get any food. At last he perceived a number of oak trees, and said to 
himself, “ Where there are oak trees there are acorns, and acorns at a pinch 
can be eaten!” He accordingly slipped away, and passing unobserved by the 
sentinels, climbed up the tree and began eating. He was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a strange noise, and to his dismay he perceived that the tree was 
surrounded by ferocious-looking Moors. Flight was impossible, and resist¬ 
ance out of the question, but a bright idea struck him—he seized his trumpet 
aud sounded the charge. The Moors, thinking that they had fallen into an 
ambush, took to flight. This exploit of the trumpeter excited great admira¬ 
tion at the time, and on the entrance of the troops the crowds not only 
greeted him with enthusiasm, but he was borne in triumph on men’s shoulders 
and crowned with laurel! From time to time, at the request of the people, 
he sounded the charge which struck terror into the breasts of the Moors. 

THE RIDPL ER. 

THE RIDDLER’S SOLUTIONS OF No. 895. 

Enigma : The Letter T. First Charade : Complex-ion. 

Second Charade : Tar-tar. Rebus ; Life ; elf; if ; file. 

The following answer all: Edmund. —Eckcrsley.—Timswell.—C. T.—Keith.—Wood. 

—Nash.—Ilarmer.- Enigma and both Charades: Sadler.—Manlove.—D. S. D.— 

J. L. J.—Tip.- Enigma, Second Charade, and Rebus: Cooke.—Howells.—Tootell.— 

Harrison.—Compton.- Enigma and Second Charade: Bridgman. — Morrison.—. 

Errington.—W. J. R.—Tweney.- Enigma and Rebus: Whitham.—J. 11.—Bovin.— 

Smales.- Enigma : H. M.—Lemuel. — Psyche. —R. W. J .— Amer.—E. E. G.—. 

Annie R.- Second Charade : II. B. B.—Gore.—Lee.—Kennedy. 

arithmetical questions. 

1. It would take 80 hours to complete the work. A will pump out 8,000 gallons; B, 
6400 gallons ; and C, 5,COO gallons. A will receive sEl ; B, 16$.; and C, 145. 

2. The ship completed the passage in 79 days. 

3. To find the circumference of the axle we have as 7 : 22 : : 14 : 44 inches ; therefore the 
circumference of the great wheel is 44 X 20 = 880 inches. Then by mechanics 'toe hare 
as 880 :44 : : 1000 : 60. Consequently it is plain that a power equivalent to 50 lb. with 
sustain the weight of 100016., if attached to the end of a winch, equal in length to the semi¬ 
diameter of the axle added to the semidiameter of the rope ; which is (14 + 2) = 8 incite*. 
Therefore let 8 x equal the length of the winch; then, as the power of the crane increases 
directly as the excess of the length of the winch, above the .semidiameler of the axle eul Ud to 
the senni diameter of the rope, we have 10 § x = 50 x = 3. Therefore the length of the winch 
is 8 x 3 = 24 inches. If the winch were 8 inches long, the whole power gained by the crane , 
wouhl be as 20 to 1 ; the power of the crane is there]ore not increased by the winch of 8 inches 
(because 8 inches does not exceed Ihe sum of the semidiarneters of the axle and rope) ; Hart free, 
the winch, being 24 inches long, the power gained by U being increaseel 10 inches, is as 40 to 1; 
consequently, the whole power gained by ihe crane is as 60 to 1. 

The following agree with all: Veritas.—Edmuhd.—Howells.—Wavdle.—Timswcll.— 

Anehora.- ll'ith 1st and 2nd. —I). S. 1).—Sadler.—Steele.— TooLo'.i.-a oh i.*u — 

Cario.— Hinde.—T. C. B.— Pryor. — H. M.—Morrison. —Gray.—11. O * d.-Lemuel. 

—Whitham.—Shedduii.—Manlove.—Bridgman (no*.—Buglass.—Cooke.—J. L. J.—* 
W. J. it.—Aquatic.—Bomiycuatlc.- With 3rd.—Tweney.—Smee.—Williams, 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

AVliat part of a ship is like a farmer ?—The tiller. 

“ Is your city a healthy one, sir ? ”—“ Oh, yes, medicines are drugs 
there.” 

The worst way of pitching into a fellow, and making him feel generally 
like a goose, is to tar and feather him. 

The Queen of Spain, when she reviews her troops, treats them to cigars ; 
of course they arc hound to back her quarrels. 

Throw a piece of meat among bears and a purse of gold among men, and 
which will behave most outrageously—the men or the beasts ? 

“What is meant by the deflection of the needle ?” asked a dominie of a 
female pupil.—“ When it runs up into the quick of the nail,” was the ready 
reply. 

Lady Yarmouth asked Garrick one day why Love was always represented 
as a child? He replied, “Because Love never reaches the age of wisdom 
and experience.” 

Mr. Harris “ was never more s-s-sober in the whole course of his life,” but 
when his friend Jones asked him to take a chair, he said he would “ wait till 
one came round.” 

The following is a copy of an advertisement which appeared in an American 
paper:—“Made their escape, a husband’s affectionfe. They disappeared 
immediately on seeing his wife with her hands and face unwashed at break¬ 
fast.” 

Every household has its pet names. Mr. Jones enchants his helpmate by 
calling her “his idol.” Jones, however, privately spells it i-cUl-e . Mrs;. 
Jones is a nice woman—an affectionate woman—but she has a constitutional 
aversion to working. 

Bill Wiggins is & very heat fellow. He says he can’t spare time to take a 
bath ; besides, it costs money for soap and towels. We asked him how he 
managed to keep clean. “ Oh,” said he, with a highly inventive smirk, “ I 
sandpaper myself once a-year.” 

It is now settled that a young lady is any delicate individual of the feminine 
gender who will not touch onions stewed in butter, or eat nice boiled cabbage. 
This great principle, which must for ever settle the question, was promulgated 
by a knowing witness on a recent trial. 

A worthy Dutchman lately sued his neighbour for killing a dog. In the 
course of his examination, the Dutchman being asked what was the value of 
his darg y replied, “ Ash for ter dorg, he vas wort shust nothing at all; but ash 
he was so mean ash to kill hir, I swear I makes him pay te full value of 
hum” 

In a cemetery in Dunkirk, N-.Y-., & stone is erected over the remains of a 
deceased old lady, on which her friends intended to write the stock epitaph, 
“Let her rest in peace.” The space gave out at the word “her,” so that 
only the initial letters of the remainder could be inserted. Thus the dear old 
lady was consigned to the mould with the somewhat equivocal description— 
“ Let her r. i. p.” 

An alderman of the name of Kirk owned a valuable marc, which was put 
under the care of an Irish servant. The mare happened to die one day by 
some violent disease, and the servant immediately informed his mistress. 
“ Marm, the mare’s dead.”—“ The mayor dead! ” replied the lady. “ Then 
I suppose Mr. Kirk will be mayor now.”—“ Indade, marm,” exclaimed Pat, 
“ it’s not the man mare, but the horse mare that I mane/’ 

It was the habit of Lord Eldon, when attorney-general, to close his speeches 
with some remarks justifying his own character. At the trial of Horne Tooke, 
speaking of his own reputation, he said, “ It is the little inheritance I have 
to leave to my children, and I will leave it unimpaired.” Here he shed tears, 
and to the astonishment of those present, Mitford, the solicitor-general, began 
to weep. “Just look at Mitford,” said a bystander to Horne Tooke. 
“ What on earth is he crying for ? ” Tooke replied, “ He is crying to think 
what a little inheritance Eldon’s children are likely to get.” 

“ What is the matter with Mrs. Jenks, doctor? ” asked Mrs. Partington, as 
Dr. Bolus passed her house. She had been watching for him half an hour 
through a chink in the door, and people who detected the end of a nose thrust 
out of the chink aforesaid, stopped an instant to look at it, strongly inclined 
to touch it and see what it was.—“ She is troubled with varicose veins, mem,” 
replied the doctor, blandly.—“Do tell,” cried the old lady; “well, that 
accounts for her very coarse behaviour, then; and it isn’t any fault o’ her’n, 
arter all, poor -woman, ’cause what is to be will be, and if one has very coarse 
veins, w hat, can one expect ? Ah, we are none of us better than w T e ought to 
he.”—“Good morning, mem,” said Dr. Bolus, as he turned away, and the old 
lady shut the door. “ No better than we ought to be! ” What an original 
remark, and how candid the admission ! The little front entry heard it, and 
the broad stair that led to the chamber heard it, and Ike heard it, as he sat in 
the kitchen daubing up the old lady’s Pembroke table with flour and paste, in an 
attempt to make a kite out of#a choicely saved copy of the Puritan Recorder. 
“ We are no better than we ought to be ”—generally. 


ON A LADY WITH BRIGHT EYES AND A LOUD VOICE. 

Miss Blank is made of fearful stuff, 

Her eyes excite your wonder; 

But then her voice—so loud and rough— 

It splits your head asunder . 

You bear her lightning w’dl enough, 

But who can stand her thunder ? 


German Pleasantry* —Some of the German journals now style the 
Emperor Napoleon “ Annexander the Great.” 

Equivocal Advertisement. —The following notice might have been seen 
some time ago stuck up in a corset-maker’s shop window in Glasgow—“ All 
sorts of ladies stays here,” 

A Settler.— A farmer, by chance a companion in a coach with Charles 
Lamb, kept boring him with questiohs about.crops.. At length he, put a posey 
—“And pray, sir, how are turnips t’ year ? ”—“ Why that, sir,” stariimefed 
out Lamb, “ will depend upon the boiled legs of mutton.” 

The Tempter and the Tempted. —A gentleman stepped into a tavern 
and saw a filthy drunkard, once a respectable man, waiting for his dram. He 
thus accosted him : “ Why do you make yourself the vilest of men ? ”—“ I 
ain’t the vilest,” said the drunkard. “ You are,” said the gentleman. “ Sec 
how you look! Drink that glass, and,you will be in the gutter.”—“I deny 
your poz-zition,” said the other. “ Who is the vilest, the tempted or the 
tempter ? ”—“ Why, the tempter,” said the gentleman. “ Well (hie), well, 
behold the tempter!” said he, pointing to the bar. The landlord, not 
liking suck allusion to his calling, turned the man out of his house without 
his dram. 

Frolic of Foote. — This celebrated humourist, whilst graduating at 
Worcester College, Oxford, found in the head of it, Dr. Gower, a highly 
suitable subject for one of his droll devices. Observing that the rope of the 
chapel bell was allowed to hang near the ground, in an open space where 
cows were sometimes kept for the night, he suspended a wisp of hay to it, and 
the consequence was that some one of the animals never failed to seize tho 
hay before morning, and so produced a most itnscasonable and mysterious 
ringing of the bell. A solemn consultation tbok place for the elucidation bf 
the portentous circumstance; and Dr. Gower having undertaken With the sextdii 
to sit up all night for the purpose of catching the delinquent, disclosed the 
nature of the jest by pouncing out upon the poor cow, and had the hearty 
laugh of all Oxford to reward him for his pains. 

The Danger of Losing a Shirt. —Coleridge’s tragedy of “Remorse” 
had just appeared; he was in a coffee-room of an hotel where, hearing his 
own name coupled with a coroner’s inquest, he asked to see the newspaper, 
which was handed to him with the remark, that “ It was very extraordinary 
that Colci'idge, tiie poet, should have hanged himself just after the success of 
his play; but he was always a strange, mad fellow.”—“Indeed, sir,” said 
Coleridge, “it is a most extraordinary thing that he should at this moment 
be speaking to you.” The astonished stranger hoped that he had “said 
nothing to hurt his feelings,” and was made easy on that point. The news¬ 
paper related that a gentleman in black had been cut down from a tree in 
Hyde Park, without. money or papers in his pockets, his shirt being marked 
“ S. T. Coleridge; ” and Coleridge was at no loss to understand how this 
might have happened, since he seldom travelled without losing a shirt or two. 
— Leslie's Autobiography . 

“Auld Nick” and the Servant.—A verdant Irish girl just arrived 
was sent to an intelligence office by the Commissioner of Emigration to find a 
place at service. She was sent to a restaurant, where “ a stout help ” was 
wanted, and while in conversation with the proprietor, lie took occasion to 
light his cigar by igniting a Vesuvian match On the sole of his boot; AS soon 
as she saw this, she ran away half frightened to death, and when she reached 
the office was almost out of breath. “ Why, what is the matter with you ? ’* 
said the proprietor, seeing her rush in with such confusion.—“ Och, sure, sir, 
but ye’s sint me to the auld Nick himself in human form.”—“What does ho 
mean? has he dared to insult a help from my office ? ” inquired the man.— 
“ Yes, sur,” returned the girl, “ he’s the auld Nick ! ” “ What did he do ? 

Tell me, and I’ll fix him for it,” said he, quite exasperated.—“ Why, suf, 
whilst I was talking to him about the wages, he turned up the bottom of his 
fut, and wid a splinter in his finger, sur, he just gave one stroke, and the fire 
flew out of his fut, and burned the stick, and he lighted his cigar with it, 
right afore my own face ! He’s the auld Nick, shure, sur !”— New Orleans 
Picayune* 


FANNY’S BARN-YARD SONG. 


Chicky I chick! chick ! oh, come along, 
quick! 

From my little fingers a crumb you may 
pick. 

Quake! quake ! quake ! says the white 
old drako, 

And the ducks shake their tails with a 
short little shake. 

Quack ! quack ! quack ! says the one in 
black, 

And they split their throats as they an¬ 
swer, quack! 

Cock-a-doodle-doo ! here’s a health to you! 

And the rooster bows to tho feather’d crew. 

Cluck ! cluck ! cluck! I wish you much 
luck ! 

Says a mother hen to a setting duck. 

Pe ! pc ! pe ! oh, pray wait for me ! 

Saj' the turkey brood .as plain as can be. 

Gobble ! gobble ! gobble ! my snout’s in a 
hobble, 

Says the strutting cock, with an uglj’- 
bobble. 

Pot rack ! pot rack ! I’ll quit such a pack, 

Sings the Guinea hen,as she flies the track. 

Taint never no use, scream s asensible goose, 

To mind the rude ways of fowls what is loose. 


Then hissing aloud to the wondering crowd, 

She waddles away, quite happy and proud. 

Now the peacock tries, with his hundred 
eyes, 

To astonish and awe; but the Shanghaios 
rise, 

And clearing their throats, flap their short- 
tail’d coats, 

While they sweep the barn-yard of corn 
and oats. 

Then the Poland duck, with his comb in 
a tuck, 

Gives a foreign twirl to his best tail curl; 

Whilcabantam swellgoeson tip-toe a spell. 

To escort for a while a Cochin belle. 

Then they cackle and crow, hiss, gobble, 
and blow, , 

And all speak at once, both high and low. 

Iiush ! hush ! hush ! cry the Muscovios, 
hush ! 

We are whispering secrets as so ft as m usli; 

Thenbowing around, almost to the ground. 

They bobbing retire with a murmuring 
sound, 

And chicky! chick ! chick! oh, como 
along, quick ! 

Brings orderagain,whilcacrumbthey pick. 
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